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A BEAR HUNT ON THE CLEARWATER 


SEARCHING FOR GRIZZLIES ALONG ONE OF THE TRIBUTARIES OF THE STIKINE 
RIVER IN BRITISH COLUMBIA DURING THE SPRING OF NINETEEN NINETEEN 


HE story of my experiences during 

a spring bear hunt appeared in the 

April, 1919, Forest AND STREAM. 
This hunt was in British Columbia, along 
the Stikine river and one of its tribu- 
taries, during the month of May, 1918. 
It was to again enjoy that experience, 
as nearly as possible, that I undertook 
a similar trip the succeeding spring. 
FOREST AND STREAM ‘has asked for an 
account of it. So here it is. 

I reached Wrangell, Alaska on May 
fourth. There I was detained until the 
eleventh by a few of those unexpected 
circumstances, which sometimes haunt 
one in a hurry. This delay was not en- 
tirely without its pleasurable incidents, 
but had I been as well posted about the 
points of interest in that vicinity, as at 
present, idle time would certainly have 
been put to a more profitable use. 

One of these unknown points of in- 
terest was the Le Conte Glacier. A small 
boat makes daily trips to this glacier*to 
get ice for the salmon canneries. This 
glacier is more active than it has been 
for years and is one of the very few 
active glaciers along the coast. Until 
another opportun- 
ity is presented to 
see this wonderful 
river of ice dis- 
charging its mass- 
es into the sea, the 
failure to see it 
will be a regret. 

However, the run 
of king salmon had 
been on about two 
weeks and trolling 
was the chief oc- 
cupation of the 
fishing population. 
These fishermen go 
out every morning 
early and troll for 
four or five hours. 
In the evening 
they repeat the 
process, Their 
catch is sold to the 
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Conover and the largest grizzly killed on the trip 


By ARTHUR H. BANNON 


cannery depots on the dock at from nine 
to eleven cents a pound, according to the 
quality of the fish. It is no uncommon 
thing for a fisherman, with a single hand 
line, to make in one day from thirty to 
forty dollars. 

A trapper, who was spending some of 
his idle time at the village hotel, was 
persuaded to take me trolling. We land- 
ed a forty-one pound salmon. Jt was the 
largest fish thus far brought in. But do 
not think that forty-one pounds is any- 
thing like the limit of the weight of these 
fish. One weighing over eighty pounds 
was landed shortly afterwards. Ii is re- 
ported that the record kine salmon for 
that locality weighed one hundred and 
nine pounds. To the loca! fishermen, 
working for their living, trolling is not 
sport so when they hook one of these 
game fish they only trifile with him long 
enough to get him within reach of the 
gaff hook. 

UP THE STIKINE 
OW water and ice kept navigation of 
the Stikine river closed until the 
eleventh. Then. with Arthur B. 
Conover as a companion, I started up the 
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river. We left the boundary between the 
United States and British Columbia in 
an eighteen foot Peterboro canoe, to 
which was attached an outboard motor. 
Although the purpose of the motor was 
to propel the boat, occasionally a paddle, 
a pole, and some muscle oil had to be 
brought to its aid. Six days were spent 
in driving up this swift and tortuous 
stream. 

We caught a few Dolly Varden trout at 
our camp sites, and found them very good 
to eat, in spite of the fact that at 
Wrangell we had feasted on the superior 
king salmon for several days. We saw 
many wild geese, but very few wild duck. 
There were tracks of moose and bear 
along the bars in many places, but the 
noise of our motor was quite sufficient 
notice of our presence. 

We did, however, see two black bears 
on the last two days of our journey up 
the river. One of them we fully expected 
to get. He was within range, not over 
two hundred yards away. I was in the 
boat close to the main land. A narrow 
stretch of water and a small island lay 
between the bear and the boat. There 
was no brush or 
cover to conceal 
him. He was walk- 
ing unconcernedly 
up a little grassy 
bank not twenty 
yards from the 
water’s edge. The 
surroundings did 
not indicate that he 
had the slightest 
chance of escaping 
without being shot 
at. But as I stepped 
out of the boat, to 
avoid its motion, 
the bear disap- 
peared into a little 
draw along the 
foot of the motn- 
tain. This draw 
had hitherto _ re- 
mained unnoticed. 
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I did not see him again, although I 
walked up quite near to the place where 
he was last seen, with the full expecta- 
tion of seeing him come into view at any 
moment. My companion saw him later, 
high up on the face of the mountain, al- 
most directly above us. There was a 
very small ravine which ran up the 
mountain side at this point and connected 
with the draw at the bottom. It was by 
this means that he must have made his 
escape. I believe that he did not see us. 

The next day we saw another black 
bear feeding among the bushes high up 
on the mountain, along the base of which 
the river ran. But as we approached 
within range, and came near to a point 
immediately under him, he could not be 
seen for the intervening trees. It would 
have been useless to stalk him, by climb- 
ing straight up, on account of the noise 
one would necessarily make in going 
through the brush. After watching a lit- 
tle while for him to show himself of his 
own accord, which he did not do, we gave 
him up. 

On the morning of our arrival at my 
companion’s home, a black bear appeared 
on the opposite side of the river, but as I 
had taken my gun and was wandering 
about looking for bear elsewhere I did not 
see him. 

We did not grieve over the loss of these 
black bears for black bears were not what 
we were seeking. We were after grizzlies 
and from the nature of the country 
through which we were traveling it 
looked as though we would soon come 
across the object of our search. 
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lieve that we could have made him take 
notice had we done so. 

The morning of the third day we spent 
rambling about the bars and sloughs. 
The captain showed me where he had 
trapped a wolverine a few months before. 
In his efforts to break away from the 
trap, the animal had gnawed off saplings 
from two to three inches in diameter 
every where wiihin reach of the six foot 
trap chain. 

THE First GRIZZLY 
FTER dinner my eyes were feeling 
the effects of the reflection of the 
bright sun on the water, so I laid 
down in the tent to rest a while. But my 


Beaver cuttings along the Clearwater River 


Another view of the big bear 


E spent the next two days ascend- 
ing the Clearwater river. I walked 
ahead along the bars where I could 

watch for bears while my companion 
dragged, poled and paddled the canoe up 
the fast water. 

The first day’s work included dragging 
the canoe, with its three hundred and 
fifty pounds of burden, over nine separate 
rapids. These rapids varied in length 
from two hundred yards to a quarter of 
a mile and made the going very hard 
indeed. We saw another black bear feed- 
ing on the side of a hill not far from the 
river. But we did not go out of our way 
to disturb him, although I sincerely be- 


rest was short, for soon my companion 
called to me, “Come quick and look.” A 
grizzly bear was coming down the river 
directly towards the tent but about five 
hundred yards away. We watched him 
and he turned to our left into the head of 
a dry thoroughfare. A patch of cotton 
woods and willows now concealed him so 
we at once took a gun and slipped across 
the bar and through the cotton woods to 
the lower end of the thoroughfare where 
we expected to meet him. 

After a few minutes the bear came in 
sight, walking leisurely along the willows 
which fringed the thoroughfare, on the 
opposite side from us. I took aim and 
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waited for him to approach nearer, for he 
was still about two hundred yards away, 
but after a few steps in our direction he 
turned abruptly to his right. As he was 
about to enter the brush I fired. He 
sank in his tracks, turned partly around 
and laid quiet for a moment. But.soon 
he showed enough life to raise half way 
up, facing us. Another shot in the breast 
and he was dead. He turned out to be 
a full grown, finely furred grizzly, of 
about four hundred pounds weight, and 
of an attractive light brown color. The 
distance of the shot was one hundred and 
seventy-eight measured steps. 

In order to avoid the camp work in- 


cident to properly preserving this skin, 
we dropped down the river during the 
next day to my friend’s home and left 
the skin. The return was made the fol- 
lowing day. We missed nothing by this. 
movement, for the hunting was as good 
coming and going on the river as any- 
where. The boat was light and the labor 
was not severe. 

The next two days were spent bucking 
the swift water on the way to our in- 
tended permanent camp and to the site 
we had enjoyed so much a year before. 
This camp was within fourteen miles of 
a lake that is the source of the Clear- 
water and at the foot of the Pacific coast 
divide on the eastern side. It is a most 
beautiful location from every point of 
view. 

ANOTHER BLACK BEAR 
NOTHER chance at a black bear 
presented itself on the way up but, 
as usual, he out-generaled us. He 
was feeding at the water’s edge, on the 
opposite side of the river, and some dis- 
tance up stream. Instead of stopping 
where we were, and taking a shot at him 
from the nearest point of vantage on the 
shore, we tried to cross to the side of the 
river on which he was walking in order 
to make a sure thing of it. While mak- 
ing this move,.and when we were about 
two hundred and fifty yards away, the 
bear stepped out of sight. A most un- 
accommodating bear. 

A sand storm kept us at our permanent 
camp during our first day there. The 
winds seemed to come from all direetions: 
at the same time in this locality. This is: 
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due to the locationsof themountain peaks. 
Although the situation of our tent, on a 
bench above the river in a little cove 
among the heavy spruce timber, protected 
us from annoyance by the wind, whirl- 
winds of sand and dust were in evidence 
practically all day long. This may seem 
queer in a place where there was also 
plenty of snow and where everything 
seemed so wet. But a few minutes of 
sunshine dries the sand and these whirl- 
winds do the rest. 

We were located at a good fishing hole 
and had a mess of trout every day. The 
meat of these fish, caught in the cold 
glacial stream, is just a little more firm 
than that of the fish caught lower down. 





The largest bear skin filled a 10 by 9 


MoreE GRIZZLIES 


N the evening, after the wind died 
down, we went out to reconnoiter and 
soon came upon the tracks of three 

grizzly bears. They had apparently been 
walking together and abreast. Their 
tracks were all about the same size. These 
tracks were observed several times during 
our stay at this camp. As they always 
seemed to be in the same relation to 
each other, it appeared as though the 
three were travelling together. We called 
them the “Three Musketeers.” Notwith- 
standing our loud challenge, time and 
again, to come out in the open and fight 
it out on their own terms, we were never 
able to make them show themselves. We 
tried hard enough, and followed their 
tracks as far as possible, every time we 
found them. But so far as we now know 
they are still marching three abreast. 

While passing a little opening in the 

willows on our left the captain sighted 
a grizzly watching us at not over one hun- 
dred and fifty yards away. He called 
my attention to him, for I was walking 
about forty yards in advance. Looking in 
the direction indicated I could only see the 
bear’s head and neck outlined through the 
brush. I shot carefully, but whether the 
bullet was deffected by the brush, which 
was fifty yards nearer the bear than I 
was, or whether I made a clean miss, I 
do not know. At any rate, I saw no more 
of the bear except a sort of a shadow 
dance behind the willows. 

My companion saw him after the shot, 

and called to me to come where I could 
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get a better view. He said that the bear 
got up on his hind legs and executed some 
bear like antics, of rather doubtful pur- 
port, before taking to the brush. ‘ ‘How- 
ever; he did not act as though he had been 
hit. I hurried back to my companion’s 
point of view, in order to get another 
shot, but was too late. The bear had dis- 
appeared. I have always contended that 
if this bear had been killed, and a stop 
had. been made to skin him, we would not 
have realized on the event which followed. 
Two GRIZZLIES 

S it was not yet eight in the eve- 

ning, and still quite light, we pro- 

ceeded ‘up the river about a mile. 
There we sighted two grizzlies coming 
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The distance across the river was not 
great at this point so if they came down 
the opposite bank they would present 
an easy target. After waiting a reason- 
able length of time for the bears to pass 
us, we concluded that they had gone 
down an old bed of the river; or slough, 
which ran parallel with the river 
through the willows. My companion 
knew that this slough joined the river 
about a mile beléw us and theréfore: 
advised that we drop down the river. in, 
the boat. As the bears’ were. working 
down the river we would meet. them 
either coming down the river or down 
the slough. 


With this idea in mind, we soon found 
curselves settled on a most ideal spot 
for the work in hand. Imagine a little 
mossy bank, under a spruce tree, the 
branches of which hung down: in front 
of us like a screen, with loop holes for 
our eyes and rifle. We were sure of a 
shot if the bears came from either di- 
rection. 

Soon one of them appeared, about one 
hundred and fifty yards distant, walk- 
ing down the slough towards us. We 
let him come on, hoping to see his com- 
panion and have them both in view be- 
fore shooting. All at once the bear in 
sight jumped back behind the bushes on 
the left side of the slough. He then 
raised up on his hind legs, as though in 
play. What he was playing with we 
could not see, for the bushes concealed 
ail of him except his hind legs and the 
lower half of his back. He was appar- 
ently struggling with something, which 
turned out to be the other bear. Soon 





down the river on our side. They were 
about seven or eight hundred yards away 


and just leaving the lower end of the’ 


next bar above us and entering the 
brush along a cut bank,.°f hastened to 
meet them, expecting they would follow 
the edge of the river down to the head 
of the bar on which we were... My com- 
panion cautioned me, however, not to get 
too close to the brush and that we would 
have a better chance if we watched them 
from the other side of the river. “Ac- 
cordingly, we crossed the river in 
canoe and waited for them to come down 
on the opposite side out of the brush. 





he was either knocked down or severely 
cuffed and dodged out into the open. 


THE MONSTER GRIZZLY 


F fortune had given me a full view of 

both bears, thus playing or scuffling 

together, I would have shot one of 
them. The wounded one would then 
have immediately attacked his compan- 
ion. This would have given ample time 
to kill both. But luck was not with me 
and the playfully inclined bear, as 
though disappointed with the encounter, 
changed his course directly across the 
slough and started to enter the brush. 
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I had the sight on his shoulder and 
pulled the trigger, but the gun mis- 
fired. I threw out the shell, but too late. 
He had disappeared in the brush. 

Almost immediately, the other bear, 
which was recognized at once as a mon- 
ster bear, appeared coming almost di- 
rectly towards us, but a little to our 
right. He acted as though he still had 
a notion to follow the bear in the brush. 
He advanced but a few steps, almost di- 
rectly towards us, when I shot him and 
he fell dead in his tracks. The bullet 
struck the middle of his neck just in 
front of his shoulder and ranged back. 
He did not even turn over. Nor did the 
field glasses disclose that he struggled 
in death. The distance was about one 
hundred and forty-five yards. We wait- 
ed a while to see if the other bear would 
come out to see what had become of his 
companion, but without results. 

As the bear was unusually large, my 
companion applied the steel tape while 
I recorded the following measurements: 

Hind foot, without the claws, length, 
14% inches, width, 7% inches; front 
foot, length, 11 inches, width, 8% inches; 
circumference of neck, measured on the 
outside, but tight, 42 inches; length from 
tip to tip of ears, 19 inches; from tip of 
nose to a point midway between the ears, 
17 inches. The skinned carcass from 
tip of the nose to the tail measured 7 
feet. The skull bone measured 151% in- 
ches in length. The skin, stretched to 
dry, filled a frame 10 feet long and 9 
feet wide. 

A rubber coat was thrown over him, 
to scare away the prowlers of the night, 
and we left him until morning. 

THE LAST GRIZZLY 
N our way back: the next morning 
to remove the hide we surprised 
another bear asleep on a sand bar. 
I slipped out of the canoe and onened 
fire on him at a distance of about two 
hundred and fifty yards. At the first 
shot he executed a queer movement with- 
out rising. He raised his nose high in 
the air, and twisted his head around like 
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a dog bothered by a buzzing bee. Be- 
lieving him fatally hit, no haste was 
made to shoot a second time, but he soon 
fooled me and jumped up full of life. 
He whirled and started for the brush. 
I shot again. This time he doubled up 
and went partly down, but recovered and 
ran into the brush before I could get an- 
other shot. 

My companion shot just before he dis- 
appeared, but missed. We moved up to 
a point on the river, opposite to where 
the bear had gone into the brush, and 
saw some bushes shaking. This betrayed 
his presence. -We now crossed the river 
to his side. Advancing far enough apart 
to protect each other, the bear was soon 
started. We both saw him and fired. 
He went down into a sitting position 
looking at us, whereupon, much to my 
companion’s just disapproval, I shot him 
in the face, and spoiled his skull. 

This bear was a three-year-old grizzly, 
light in color and very well furred. 
Skinning him was play compared with 
the job we had with the big one. Skin- 
ning the latter was a tough task. ‘Ima- 
gine skinning a seven or eight hundred 
pound hog, that is so old and thin that 
you have to whittle the skin off by in- 
ches, and you have some idea of the fun 
we had with the big bear.’ We both 
worked hard and got the big one skinned 
in two and three-quarters hours, but it 
was simply a whittling job. ‘The skin 
would not peel off anywhere. 

DOWN THE CLEARWATER 


E now had enough bear shooting 

to satisfy us for a while. After 

spending two days drying these 
skins, taking photographs and wander- 
ing along the headwaters of this beauti- 
ful river, sometimes a distance of seven 
or eight miles, just to see what lies be- 
yond, we dropped back down io the 
mouth of the Clearwater. The journey 
down stream took us but five hours and 
a half, while the coming up had required 
almost five days. Floating down-stream 
was a delight to me, although it kept 
the captain busy steering us through the 
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best channels. Fifty miles in five and 
one-half hours in a canoe, now gliding 


‘through quiet pools, under cut banks 


and overhanging trees, now along smooth 
sand bars, or plunging over rapids filled 
with curlers, that looked down on us 
and sprinkled us liberally as we flew by, 
will forever be one of my pleasant mem- 
ories, 

It was a splendid opportunity to see a 
bear for we moved so swiftly and so 
quietly. But no bears were seen. We 
spent a day at Captain Conover’s home 
cabin and then started down the Stikine 
for Wrangell. Some stiff up-river winds 
made the floating slow. We passed 
through stretches of country still cov- 
ered with snow, and others green with 
the advancing verdure of spring. These 
apparently inconsistent conditions are 
produced by the winds which either 
sweep up the river from the warm ocean 
or come over the mountains from the cold 
glaciers. Of course, we tried to locate 
our camps where the ground was clear 
from snow. 

Our first camp was at Barley Cache, 
a camp site named by the gold seekers 
of 1898. While. at this camp it rained 
and the wind blew very disagreeably for 
two days. We waited in the hope that 
the weather would clear and allow us to 
visit and photograph the glaciers in the 
neighborhood. But we were doomed to 
disappointment. The rainy season on 
the Stikine was on in earnest. The year 
before the weather at this point was per- 
fect and the views fine, but my camera 
was out of commission. This time I had 
a Graflex in good working order, but 
the weather was against me. The gla- 
ciers were grinding away, and the snow 
slides were rolling. Though it rained- 
and the wind blew, that did not stop us 
from visiting the glaciers. These gla- 
iers are more and more interesting ev- 
ery time I see them. 

After waiting two days for fair wea- 
ther it was decided tc return to civiliza- 
tion. The Hazel B No. 3, the gas boat 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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THE PROTECTION OF ALASKA GAME 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE GAME LAWS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 


HAVE read in the February number 
of “Outdoor Life” an editorial advo- 
cating a reduction of the bag limit on 
game permitted under the present Alaska 
law. Mr. J. A. McGuire, the proprietor 
of this journal, is the foremost game pro- 
tector of the West, and for the persistent 
far seeing ideas of game conservation 
which he has constantly pushed in his 
magazine, he deserves the grateful rec- 
ognition and thanks of all who are in- 
terested in the subject. With his pur- 
pose of better conserving Alaska game I 
am in entire sympathy and I sincerely 
hope that my following remarks on the 
subject will not be misunderstood. 

After giving reasons and suggestions 
for the reducing of the bag limit in 
Alaska, the editorial goes on to say: 
“With the hearty co-operation of sports- 
men, sportsmen’s organizations, and the 
officials of Yukon Territory and Alaska, 
we hope to see put thru very soon laws 
providing for the relief mentioned.” 
This causes me to suggest that the quo- 
tation in italics very well illustrates 
what, during the last two years of dis- 
cussion about Alaska game laws, has 
been the greatest difficulty in establish- 
ing any basis for a common understand- 
ing, because like most of the other writ- 
ers who discuss this subject the writer 
of this editorial seems wholly to fail to 
realize the significance of, and the prac- 
tice under, a wise provision of the pres- 
ent Alaska law. 

To reduce the bag limit—so far as 
Alaska is concerned—it is not necessary, 
as suggested, to put through a new law. 
A provision in the present law permits 
the Secretary of Agriculture at any time 
to reduce the bag limit or to make a 
close season on any game, or to restrict 
in any way the privileges granted by 
the law. This provision does not, how- 
ever permit him to relax any feature of 
the law. If the people of Alaska, or the 
Governor, desire to have the bag limit 
reduced, they have only to give good rea- 
sons and make the request and the Secre- 
tary will act accordingly. Thus far he 
has not failed to do so after every re- 
quest for restrictions from the Alaskans. 

The remarks in the editorial as to the 
inadvisability of granting hunting li- 
censes to those who have the time and 
money to shoot in both Yukon Territory 
and in Alaska the same season, or on 
the contrary, of permitting licenses for 
such purpose should the bag limits be re- 
duced, may be quite sound in so far as 
the plan relates to the regions along the 
International Boundary line, particularly 
the White River region. But it is very 
questionable whether this plan should be 
applied to other regions, which I believe 
should be treated quite independently 
both by Alaska and by Yukon Territory. 
There is no good reason why a sports- 
man, if he can afford it, should not get 





IN VIEW OF SOME CHANGES WHICH HAVE RECENTLY BEEN PROPOSED 


By CHARLES SHELDON 


An Alaska sheep hunter 


his legal bag limit of game in one sea- 
son both in any part of Alaska and also 
in the widely separated localities of Yu- 
kon Territory like those of the Upper 
MacMillan, Pelly. and Siwart Rivers, or 
the Ogilvie Rockies. The game of such 
widely separated areas in the Yukon has 
no more relation to that in Alaska, than 
has the game of Florida to that of Ore- 
gon. Such being the case, jt would be 
unwise to attempt to withdraw the 
possible economic gains which the ex- 
penditures of sportsmen might bring to 
both countries in one season. 


REGRET very much to have observed 

during the last two years.a growing 

feeling on the part of Alaskans, voiced 
by the Governor, antagonistic to outside 
sportsmen. I believe that this has been 
caused by a lack of co-operation on the 
part of both Alaskans and outsiders to 
meet, discuss, and consider broadly the 
whole aspect and significance of the 
problems of game protection. 

I know very well that Alaskans feel 
that outsiders should have nothing to do 
with Alaska game conservation, which 
they believe is purely a question to be 
considered and settled by themselves, and 
therefore they resent the intrusion of 
outside influence. It is also clear to me 
that this feeling has developed because 
most of the Alaskans have been isolated 
at a distance from the wide game pro- 
tective movements in the States, and they 
have been so absorbed in developing their 
country that they are not familiar with 












the growth and spirit of game protection 
as it has developed elsewhere in America. 
They do not realize that» the: movement 
exisits throughout the United States and 
that it is active in both Federal and 
State regulation, and that the extension 
of its influence to Alaska is nothing ex- 
ceptional, but is only the same practice 
which has been growing for many years. 
The influence has been very real and ef- 
fective, and most of the States once held 
an attitude exactly similar to that now 
existing in Alaska. Long ago the activ- 
ities of the game protection .movement 
naturally centered in those organizations 
composed of citizens who were .most in- 
terested in the game, and who were will- 
ing to work for its conservation, name- 
ly, Sportsmen’s Organizations. Through 
them the various movements were co-or- 
dinated. For many years throughout the 
States these organizations have been 
active in promoting progressive game 
protective legislation, and practically all 
the good laws, both State and Federal, 
have been enacted owing to their influ- 
ence. These organizations obtained their 
irfluence by studying the problems and 
by arousing the public interest in behalf 
of sound ideas of game conservation. 

When either good or bad legislation 
is proposed, State or Federal, at once 
Sportsmen’s Organizations are called 
upon for support or opposition. It would 
be a mistake, however, to believe that 
the comparatively few members of these 
organizations are the real force which is 
effective. They only have influence in 
proportion as they represent the major- 
ity of citizens who support their ideas 
and principles and who entrust to them 
the leadership. 

I am sure that it could be made clear 
to the Alaskans that outside intérest in 
their game is not, as they suppose, mere- 


.ly the selfish interest of the few mem- 


bers of Sportsmen’s Clubs especially se- 
lecting the game of Alaska for protection 
because it is abundant and provides good 
sport. The interest in Alaska game is 
only a part of the whole game conserva- 
tion movement supported generally by all 
our citizens, and Alaska is included in 
the movement just in the same way that 
every individual State is included in it. 
It is only natural that because of the 
abundance of game in Alaska much in- 
terest in it centers there where laws are 
made by United States citizens, who feel 
the responsibility for them, through Con- 
gress. 


N the States a proportion of the people 
feel an aesthetic interest in the game. 
I thoroughly believe that like propor- 
tion of Alaskans have the same feeling. 
But I also know that appeals to them 
to preserve their game on this grounu 
alone- will be wasted, if they think that 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158) 
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SOME POINTS ON FLORIDA HUNTING 


THE METHODS OF GETTING INTO THE GAME FIELDS AND THE OUTFITS USED 
ARE QUITE DIFFERENT FROM THOSE IN VOGUE IN MANY OTHER PLACES 


HILE we read a great deal con- 
‘cerning the hunting grounds in 
“various parts of this country, we 
do riot often‘ read of those in Florida. 
' ‘Of course; there is no comparison to 
be'‘made’ between Florida game and the 
game’ found ‘in‘stich places as the Cas- 
siar, and other noted haunts of America’s 
biggest game. However, to the hunter in 
quest of both good sport and a variety of 
edible game, the Florida hunting grounds 
afford excellent opportunities. In the 
great expanse of Big Cypress Swamp 
country, bordering the Everglades, and 
in many other places offering both breed- 
ing grounds and protection, there may be 
found a variety of game, which, though 
not big game in the true sense of the 
word, is big enough and crafty enough 
to furnish plenty of excitement and sport 
for the hunter, and a supply of meat 
hard to surpass for eating purposes, as 
well. 

While hunting down there is done 
along the same general lines as elsewhere, 
on account of the naturc of the country, 
the climate, and for various other rea- 
sons, the methods of hunting game, the 
methods of getting into the hunting coun- 
try and the outfits used are quite differ- 
ent from those employed in many other 
places. Instead of packing outfits in on 
pack horses, on the hunter’s back, or by 
canoe, the single wagon and a couple of 
ponies usually furnishes the means of 
transportation. This means that reduc- 
tion in weight of each item carried need 


not be looked after so closely as under . 


different conditions, and means that you 
will be spared many of the hardships ex- 
perienced when packing your outfit on 
your back. 

The white-tail deer is Florida’s most 
prized’ game. However, as all hunters 
are aware of the fine sport to be had 
through hunting it, there is not much use 
in discoursing very much on the subject. 
But it suffices to say that it is very hard 
to outwit at times and will always keep 
you interested. 

Second to the deer comes the wild 
turkey—the noblest*and most wily of 
American game birds. It is plentiful in 
some parts of Florida, and, as its haunts 
are in some of the most inaccessible 
places in the state, it should always be 
fairly plentiful. It would greatly in- 
crease if the game laws were properly 
enforced. 


EAR are to be found down there, 
but they are a hard quarry to find 
as they haunt the most out of the 

way places in the dense swamps. When 
you go after them you have your work 
cut out for you. Swamp country and 
semi-tropical heat combine to make the 
pursuit something not to be scoffed at. 
Panther may also be found, but they 
are rather scarce and, if anything, are 
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A Florida deer hunter 


harder to find than bear. They, too, 
frequent the swamp country and keep to 
it pretty well. Last fall, when going into 
the Lee County hunting grounds, I 
stopped at the home of a Cracker in order 
to see the pelt from one just recently 
killed by a cattle hunter. It was a fine 
skin and a very large one. 

Bob-cats are frequently run across 
when hunting deer and turkey. Every 
time I have been into the Big Cypress 
country someone of the party has killed 
one or more of these animals. Of course 
they are of no particular value to the 
hunter other than furnishing a small hide 
for a trophy and affording him the sat- 
isfaction of killing it. However, when- 
ever one of them is killed it means a few 
more turkeys, as they are very fond of 
turkey meat and play havoc with the 
half grown ones. Here is an example of 
their fondness for turkey meat: In the 
fall of 1916 Abraham Lincoln, a Seminole 
Indian, with our party, stalked three 
young gobblers with a couple of hens 
feeding along on a burn. He crept to 
within 50 yards of them and killed one 
with his rifle and broke the wing of 
another as it ran off. He pursued the 
wounded one in a vain effort to secure it 
before it gained a nearby swamp and 
escaped. When he returned for the gob- 
bler he had killed he ran right onto one 
of these animals sneaking up on it and 
put three 303 bullets into it before it 
would give up the ghost. It was a rusty 
old “Tom”—about the largest I ever saw, 
and was certainly audacious and tough. 

In addition to the game mentioned 
there is an abundance of quail, snipe, 
doves, squirrels and some minor varieties. 


HE deer and turkey country is so 
thickly covered with swamps, high 
palmetto, brush, bushes and water 

that it is next to impossible to track deer 
as you do in the North. Of course in 
the bare spots and around the borders 
of cypress heads and strands their tracks 
are readily discernible, but you do not 
follow them far before they disappear 
from view in the palmetto or water. 
Therefore, practically every hunting 
party carries one or more slow trail deer 
dogs. These dogs may be hounds, but 
more often they are terriers or half 
breed mongrels possessing a keen sense 
of smell. 

Using a dog for slow trail work is not 
to be confounded with using a dog to 
chase deer. It is entirely different and 
is not at all unsportsmanlike. In fact, it 
may be compared with using a dog to 
hunt quail. The method of procedure is 
as follows: The dog has a collar around 
its neck to which is attached a stout leash 
of about 15 feet in length. The hunter, 
or the guide, as the case may be, ties the 
other end around his waist. The dog 
always takes the lead and coming across 
the trail of a deer at once follows and 
will stay with it until the deer is jumped 
or the hunter gives it up. Sometimes the 
deer is found lying up in the palmetto 
a few hundred yards away; sometimes a 
mile or so away, and at other times trav- 
els so far, or goes into some swampy 
place and cannot be found; in which case 
it must be given up and a fresh try made 
elsewhere. 

If the wind is right the hunter is able 
at times to approach to within thirty 
yards of the animal before it jumps, and 
when it does jump it offers a bounding, 
running shot as it tears off through the 
woods. Sometimes it will jump when the 
hunter is a hundred yards or more dis- 
tant. It depends upon the wind, and 
whether or not the animal has been re- 
cently frightened, as to how close you 
can approach one. 

It is best to have a slow trailer, broken 
sy it will not bark on the trail. If it does 
the deer will be frightened and will get 
away before offering a chance for a 
shot. A dog of small stature is to be 
preferred for this work, as a big, heavy 
dog, such as the hound, will tire a per- 
son half way to exhaustion through con- 
tinual tugging at the leash. Further- 
more, in case the leash should give way 
and the dog get loose, the small dog will 
be far less likely to run a deer down 
than would be the case with a hound. 

The best slow trailer I ever saw was 
a little terrier bitch. She was so thor- 
oughly broken and obedient that she did 
not need to be tied. She was as wise to 
the deer trailing game as a crack bird 
dog is to handling quail. It is. remark- 
able how proficiently a dog can be trained 
in slow trail work, and still more re- 
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markable that some of the worst look- 
ing mongrels make such good ones for 
the work. To look at them you would 
think that they were only capable of 
eating their bellies full and then going 
to sleep. 

I prefer still-hunting deer to any 
other method of hunting them. When 
conditions are right they feed outside 
the cypress heads early in the morning 
and late in the afternoon. You have to 
be very quick in spotting them, as you 
are usually pretty close when you locate 
them, and they seem to possess an un- 
canny way of discovering you just about 
the time you discover them. As they 
are practically always close to dense 
cover it takes but a few jumps to put 
them out of sight and to safety. 


OBTAIN the greatest satisfaction 

from the bagging of a fine turkey. 

They are a wily bird and are fre- 
quently more than a match for the 
hunter in a battle of wits, with the re- 
sult that ofttimes just when you feel 
certain of bagging one it will turn the 
tables on you and get away. However, 
if you are fortunate enough to hunt with 
an “old master’ turkey hunter, and 
there are such to be found, you 
will surely win success. I have always 
been fortunate, when hunting turkeys, 
in having a guide who was a past master 
in the art—it is an art, and the result 
has been that I have always succeeded 
in making a good bag of the big birds. 
The young turkeys are easy to bag, but 
with the wise old boys it is a different 
story. 

There are various ways of hunting 
turkeys. You can roost them of an 
afternoon and shoot them from their 
perches just after daylight the follow- 
ing morning; you can stalk them as they 
feed along on a burn, obtaining long 
shots with the rifle; you can conceal your- 
self in some good spot alongside a burn, 
or on the burn itself, and wait for them 
to come out to feed; you can conceal your- 
self in some likely place and yelp them 
within range, or you can just hunt 
through localities where they are known 
to range and trust to luck to get a shot. 

For the pure sport and excitement of 
the game I would rather stalk them as 
they feed along on a burn than hunt 
them in any other way, shooting them 
with a rifle, using full jacket bullets. 
In this kind of hunting you experience 
an element of excitement which does 
not enter into the other methods of 
hunting them, yelping possibly except- 
ed. Especially is this true if the burn 
is a large one and there is but little cover 
for you to avail yourself of. Where the 
cover is heavy it is an easy job. Other- 
wise, it becomes necessary to do lots of 
crawling and wriggling along close to 
the ground—Indian fashion—and if you 
have some distance to cover in this man- 
ner you will find that it is not the easiest 
thing in the world, and that you will 
arrive at your chosen shooting point 
with your breath all gone and your heart 
pounding like a trip hammer. 

I well remember the first stalk I par- 
ticipated in. There were 5 young gob- 
blers feeding serenely along when we 
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There is some satisfaction in bagging a 
wild turkey 

discovered them from a distance of about 
500 yards. The first 200 yards were 
easily covered, but the next 200 were only 
covered after we had done all kinds of 
crawling and wriggling through the 
grass and low palmetto. I had to shoot 
at about 100 yards, and not having a 
full jacket bullet handy I had to use 
a soft point, which made it necessary to 
shoot at the juncture of neck and body; 
otherwise, the bird would have been 
ruined. Fortunately, my rifle had a set 
trigger and I had a fine place for a rest 
when I shot. The result was that I 
planted my bullet just where I wanted 
it, and had a fine 14 pound gobbler to 
show for my efforts. 


T behooves the Florida hunter to have 

both rifle and shotgun along. Let the 

guide carry whichever you do not. 
Deer, bear, bob-cats and turkeys roam. 
the same woods, and you are just as 
likely to run across a deer when after 
turkeys and vice versa. Turkeys are 
usually passed up until the venison sup- 
ply is secured, unless they are located 
close to camp.. When you have satisfied 
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your craving for venison, Bre’r Turkey 
becomes the object of your hunt and adds 
the finishing touch to your trip. If pos- 
sible, it is well to defer the killing of 
your turkeys until the very last part of 
your stay in the woods. They are hard 
to keep fresh, and no one wishes to kill 
a turkey and have it go bad in camp, or 
to take one home that is not fresh. 

A rather novel way of hunting turkeys 
which has been vouched for by more 
than one reliable guide, but which is not 
often indulged in, is as follows: Go out 
early in the morning just before the 
“gobbling season,” or mating time. The 
old ones are evidently somewhat giddy 
and lovelorn at this stage of the game, 
and will sit on their-perch for an hour 
after sunrise and gobble loudly at any 
noise resounding throughout the woods. 
Therefore, when the old “Cracker” hears 
an old gobbler gobbling. just after, day- 
break, he grabs his gun and a ctub and 
lays a course toward the sound. A 
couple of hard raps with the club on a 
fallen log will produce a hollow. hoom- 
ing, which resounds loudly through the 
woods and will cause Mr. Gobbler to 
gobble more, thereby keeping the hunter 
on the right course. This procedure is 
kept up until the hunter is close enough 
to the place where Mr. Gobbler sits on 
his perch to allow him to locate the quar- 
ry. Then it is up to him to successfully 
conclude the stalk or suffer disappoint- 
ment. 

I am, very fond of shooting small 
feathered game, such as quail, doves, 
snipe, etc., and for this work I use a 
twenty-gauge double barrel hammerless 
shotgun, as do many of my friends and 
acquaintances. The “twenty” is a de- 
light to handle on account of its light 
weight, and if the shooter can point it 
right it will fill the old game bag -s 
readily as the big “twelve.” 

My idea of a “twenty” is one measur- 
ing to the following specifications: 
Weight, 5% pounds; length of stock 
from rear trigger position, 13% inches; 
drop at butt, 3 inches; length of barrels, 
28 inches; boring for quail: right—im- 
proved cylinder, left—improved modified; 
boring for doves, snipe and other birds: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 159) 


A camp in typical Florida hunting country 
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FURNITURE FOR THE SUMMER CAMP 


HOW TO ARRANGE AND FURNISH THE TENT SO THAT IT WILL BE 
AS COMFORTABLE AND WELL-EQUIPPED AS ANY SUMMER HOTEL 





E all take our go-light trips, in 
which a short stay in the woods, 
or the hurly-burly of a canoe trip, 
makes a strenuous fortnight of travel 

and adventure, but, in these days of ex- 

travagant hotel rates, another form of 

camping-out—the permanent cam p— 

presses urgently upon those of us whose 

. pocketbooks make the summer vacation a 
pressing problem. While the go-light 

trip outfit will give reasonable comfort 

for a week or so, its devotees generally 





else the fishing becomes poor there, and 
the best solution of all seems to be an 
adequate wall tent or canvas house, prop- 
erly furnished and equipped for an all- 
summer stay. 


OR a man, his wife and, say, two 
children, I have found that the so- 
called Maine camp arrangement is 
the best. It consists of two separate 
walls, placed side by side, with an inter- 
val of some ten feet between, and over 





General view of the “Mainé” camp 


rush screaming for a razor and a bathtub 
at the end thereof, vowing “never again” 
to become the victim of insects, grime, 
cuts, bruises and general hard feeling un- 
der the name of sport. But they go 
again, just the same!—We all do! 

But, suppose your stay in the woods is 
not to be a matter of a week or so, but 
a month or more? And suppose you have 
the family and children along? Your 
loyal madam will put cp with possibly 
a week of the wear and tear of camping- 
out, but, sooner or later, her feminine in- 
stincts assert themselves on the score of 
comfort and cleanliness. Now, as this is 
sure to take place before the end of the 
first week of camping, and you have 
prospects of a month or more of it, the 
mid-summer permanent camp, of which 
this article treats, must be planned to be 
as comfortable and well-equipped as any 
hotel you could afford. For, be assured 
that even within commuting distance of 
any large city, as New York or Philadel- 
phia, there are thousands of woodsy 
spots within an hour by train from your 
business, where you can set up your tent 
and leave the family for the 8:05 train, 
in as wild a spot as you chose, returning 
to them on the 5:20 to enjoy the week- 
ends and evenings with them. Many al- 
ready possess a bungalow or camp, to 
which they return year after year. To 
adventurous spirits this soon palls, or 
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7 x 9’, for this leaves a bit of room for 
hanging clothes and establishing some 
sort of a bureau and wash-stand at the 
end of the cots. It is well worth while to 
have a gauze window in both front and 
back side walls of these tents, each pro- 
tected by canvas shades, which are guyed 
out to form awnings in fine weather and 
roped in tight during storms. One, then, 
is more in touch with the world of nature 
in the forest, and avoids the collection 
of dampness at night exhaling from the 
duff below, and, most important of all, 
these windows keep the tent cool and 
breezy by day, disposing of the well- 
known tendency of tents to turn them- 
selves into sweat-boxes when Sir Sun is 
shining mightily. 

Neither of these tents need floors, but 
I prefer that they should have sod-cloths, 
for the ability of insects to get in under 
the edges of a tent without sod-cloths,— 
and hunt up the inmates and dine upon 
them—is unbelievable. For a floor, the 
best is a mat of spruce or balsam browse 
a few inches deep. Leaf mould soon be- 
comes pulverized and dirty, so that walk- 
ing on it is a penance, but the spruce 
browse is fragrant and lasting, and an 
occasional renewal keeps it fresh and 
firm under foot. 

To erect these tents, we assume that 
you have decided to leave your poles and 
ridge rafter at home, to avoid unman- 
ageable baggage, and so you will cut a 
pair of shears in the forest of long bal- 
sam or pine poles for each end of each 





Lay-out of a summer camp for four persons 


this interval is spread an ample fly, with 
a rock fireplace at the back and properly 
screened against insects. This middle 
space is the living room, as it were, of 
the camp, with the two tents for sleeping 
quarters, the 7’ x & or even the 
7’ x 7 being amply large enough, and the 
smaller the better. I prefer, however, the 


tent. Setting these up, a long pole is 
next laid in the shears joining both 
tents, and on this is stretched the fly 
which connects the two. This gives you 
the structure for the whole camp, cut 
right in the woods, where nearly every- 
thing you need should te secured. For 
camping in hardwood ivrests, a thicket 
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of young maples will give you plenty of 
long, slender, straight poles for the same 
purpose: A pair of them should be lashed 
on the shears along both sides of the 
tents, to which to fasten out the wall 
guy-ropes. It saves a multitude of pegs, 
and much tripping. 

As to the site of the Maine Camp, a 
cleared, level spot on a point is by far 
the best in the North Woods, where there 
are seven distinct kinds of biting in- 


—_— 


Eating table and stool 


sects; in the Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England hardwood forests, 
where the mosquito is the only pest, any 
good spot on the lake side, reasonably 
near a spring, will answer. 


AVING set up our two tents and 
their fly between, how will we fur- 
nish them for a summer’s stay? For 

sleeping arrangements 1 do not believe 
that you can beat the folding canvas 
camp cot, in the long run. Two kinds 
come to mind, the one with wooden legs 
and a pole frame stretching the canvas, 
2’ 4” wide by 6’ 6” long, weighing about 
fourteen pounds; and a lower and lighter 
one, weighing but eleven pounds, with the 
legs joined by a steel framework which 
holds the legs rigidly upright, and col- 
lapses to a single bundle with a shove of 
the hand. Both cots are comfortable, 
and sold for $3.50 and $4.50 each before 
the war, but their price has risen to five 
and six dollars since. We will need four 
of them for the two tents, and, as they 
are designed to rest their feet on a level 
floor, it behoves the camper to get a series 
of flat stones and bed them to a level line 
on his tent floor, to form solid rests for 
the feet of the cot. If out of true, it will 
rack the cot, and its life will ba much 
shorter, if set up any old way and the 
feet allowed to find their own resting 
places. 

Another thing that I discovered, long 
ago, about canvas camp cots is that they 
simply must have some sort of a mat- 
tress underneath one, or they will be cold, 
even on a June or August night. A set 
of muslin or ticking bags 27” x 78”, car- 
ried along and filled with a few inches 
of browse or dead leaves will answer. 
Without them you will surely sleep cold. 
Pillows are another necessity for a per- 
manent camp. A little, comfortable one 
of feathers, say .14 inches square, is 
enough, and a set of them will take up. lit- 
tle room. As to bedding, we have found 
it more economical to leave the house 
blankets at home and provide. instead, 


four sleeping bags made of brown sateen, - 
' standing, and useful to sit upon, when 


86” x 7’, quilted on seven bats of Aus- 
tralian fleece wool to each side. Such a 
bag used to cost about three dollars, and 


is comfortable on even really cold nights. 


What else then, in the two tents besides 
the cots? Well, what to do with unused 
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clothes is a question, and also with small 
toilet articles and small duffle of all sorts, 
which will get lost, or wet with damp- 
ness, if allowed to stay on the floor. For 
clothes, a regular tree, like the one sold 
to hang clothing on, is good, only this is 
a real tree, cut in the forest, with five or 
six stubs left on its upper end, and the 
lower end sharpened and driven deep 
into the duff, in the space at one end of 
the camp cot. It is better than any 
clothes-line scheme inside the tent that I 
know of. In the space at the end of the 
other cot goes the wash-stand for the 
tent, made of three stakes driven in the 
ground, with a folding canvas wash basin 
hung between them. The basin is about a 
foot across, and three inches deep, hold- 
ing a gallon of water, and weighs half a 
pound. You will have to tie three loops 
to its ring’ to hang over nail ends in the 
stakes, for of course it must be taken off 
to empty when done with. Under the 
wash-stand goes a folding canvas water 
bucket, and the nozzle type is far prefer- 
able, being less likely to spill, and not 
gushing its contents out all over the 
floor when inadvertently upset. Other 
conveniences, such as nails on the stakes 
on which to hang toothbrushes, combs 
and hair brushes, and a birchbark scoop 
to hold soap, will come to mind. On the 
tent wall, back of the stand, hangs a steel 
military mirror for shaving and hair 
brushing, and there you are, as civilized 
as in any summer hotel room. 

As to the small articles of all kinds, 
the best place for them is in a set of 
canvas wall pockets hung on a pair of 
stakes driven in at the head of each cot. 
In these go your camera and films, your 
flashlight, ties, socks, handkerchiefs, re- 
serve matches, tooth paste, diamond rings 
and other small duffle without number. A 
final bit of furnishing for the bedroom 


Wash basin and mirror 


tents is a folding camp stool, mighty con- 
venient to sit on while shaving, for the 


walls of the tent are not high enough to 


hang the mirror up where you can see 


reading, cleaning guns or tackle, or put- 
ting on moes and socks. 

A final bit of furnishing for the sleep- 
ing tents would be two folding candle 
lanterns. You do not want much light, 
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when going to bed, nor want it long. The 
carbide is too much trouble to set going 
and keep in order, except for a bright 
light wanted for a long period of time. 
One of these in the living room is fine, 
but the candle lantern is ample for sleep- 
ing quarters. And the flash light, to 
hunt out and exterminate any singing 
varmint that may have flown into your 
sleeping quarters,-is invaluable, before 
going to bed. Needless to say, your tent 


Cot and wall pocket 


flap has its own gauze door, sewed inside 
it, and plenty of tapes to secure the en- 
trance before retiring. In the North 
Woods only cheesecloth or hospital gauze 
is fine enough to keep out punkies. 
Mosquito netting is about as good as free 
air, for both them and black flies! 


E now come to the living room, 

made by the fly over the rafter 

pole connecting the two tents. 
Here are the living, eating and cooking 
quarters of the camp. The fly overlaps 
the two tents about a foot, the tops of the 
shears being cut off for that purpose, but 
its angles are different from the tent 
roofs, being flatter except on the rear 
side. This may follow down to a cross 
pole about the height of the tent walls, 
leaving space for the fireplace and camp 
stove to project out under it. The front 
edge is tied to a cross pole and held up 
a little above a man’s head by posts 
guyed out to stakes. A curtain of strong 
scrim netting is sewed about a foot in- 
side the fly, along front and sides, being 
stretched flat down to bottom poles, 
against which Stones and earth are 
banked to keep insects from getting un- 
der. You then have a gauze tent all 
around the living room, and we have 
found that drop curtains inside of awn- 
ing canvas or American drilling, are 
very useful for cold, windy and stormy 
days. 

The back wall will have two fires filling 
part of it, and a cupboard the rest. In 
the center is a rock fireplace for log 
fires, with a short chimney, mudded up 
to carry the sparks, some four feet above 
the eaves. Such a fire-place may be two 
feet wide and eighteen inches deep, made 
of rocks gathered: in the forest, and 
chinked with clay. Over all, it will be 
about four feet wide, which leaves three 
feet on each side for the cupboard and 
cook stove. The cupboard will be two 


feet wide by eighteen inches high and 


nine deep, of the folding type with three 
shelves. Under it goes the provision box, 
and the rest of the space is then poled 
and thatched with browse. 

On the other side of the fireplace goes 
the camp stove, which I would never be 
without. It is the most convenient to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 147) 
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A MANUAL OF WILD-FOWLSHOOTING 


PART SIX OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TRAITS, CHARACTERISTICS 
AND METHODS OF HUNTING OUR WATER-FOWL — THE SEA DUCKS CONTINUED 


HE American golden-eye is often 
known to the gunners as the whist- 
ler or whistle-wing because of the 

joud whistling noise made by the wings 
in flight. In spite of its short heavy body 
and small wings, it flies with great rapid- 
ity. Audubon credited it with having a 
speed of ninety miles an hour and men- 
tioned a half mile as the distance at 
which he distinctly heard the whistle. 

The golden-eye is a very handsome 
duck. Male: Head and upper part of 
neck dark, glossy green; large white spot 
between bill and eye; lower part of neck, 
upper part of back, greater wing coverts 
and under parts, white; rest of upper 
parts black; legs and feet orange, webs 
dusky; bill blackish green; iris bright 
golden. Length, eighteen to twenty 
inches. Female: Smaller than male; 
head and upper neck, brown; lower fore- 
part of neck, white; back, blackish 
brown; under parts, white, shading to 
gray in rear and on sides; wings, black- 
ish brown, with white speculum and mot- 
tled with white above; bill, legs and feet, 
same as male. 

There are many old and fanciful le- 
gends about the golden-eye. The Indians 
of the north call it a spirit duck and the 
tribes on the Yukon stuff the skin to 
make a toy for the children. 

The golden-eye is generally seen singly 
or in pairs, but occasionally in small 
flocks. It does not come as readily to the 
decoys as many of the other ducks, It is 
found throughout North America in gep- 
eral, liking both salt and fresh water. 
Along the coasts it feeds on shell-fish and 
is therefore not very good to eat but in 
the interior, where its diet is water grass- 
es, the flesh is better. 

Like the other sea-ducks, the golden-eye 
is an expert swimmer and diver. It is 
often found associating with the broad- 
bills and buffle-heads on the lakes and 
bays, and is usually very shy and wary. 

In the north ee 
the golden-eye 
builds its nest in a 
stump or a hole in 
a tree, somewhere 
nearalakeor 
stream. They re- 
turn to the United 
States on their 
southern migration 
late in the autumn 
and usually arrive 
on their winter 
grounds after most 
of the other ducks 
have departed for 
warmer climes. 

When our north- 
ern bays and 
sounds are covered 
with fce and snow 
the golden-eye will 
often linger, pro- 
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Harlequin duck (male), 
Histrionicus histrionicus 


vided there are some places of open water 
where food can be procured by diving and 
where this cold weather duck disports it- 
self with evident comfort in the frigid 
waters. 


RECALL with a shiver a week spent 

on the bay one fall, late in the hunting 

season. The bay-man and I were quar- 
tered in a house-boat anchored in a little 
cove of a large meadow island far out in 
the middle of the bay. 

The best part of the shooting had 
passed; most of the ducks had left for 
waters further south and only a few of 
the cold-weather fowl still remained: 
golden-eye, buffle-head, old squaw and 
coots, with a few straggling flocks of 
belated broad-bills and hungry native 
black-ducks. 

We had had passable sport for a couple 
of days when a storm set in which fairly 
earned the name of blizzard. It blew and 
snowed steadily for three days and 
nights. Then the gale died down and 
with it the temperature and the big 
freezeup of the year struck bay and 
marsh with its icy hand. 

With plenty of food for the table and 
coal for the fire we were comfortable 


American golden-eye (male and female), Clangula clangula 


enough inthe house-boat during the 
storm. There was no gunning to be had 
during those three days. It would have 
been impossible for a man to have han- 
dled a boat in that gale, even though he 
assayed to face the driving snow which 
shut all in at twenty feet like a thick 
white wall. So we wisely remained in- 
doors and as the storm abated, through 
the frosted windows and thickly flying 
snow flakes glimpsed dimly an occa- 
sional hunger-driven duck beaten down 
to the meadows, where the. blanket of 
white steadily rose about our tiny world. 

After the storm had passed, with the 
air cleared save for light snow flurries 
and the gale reduced to a stiff breeze, 
we donned our heaviest clothes and went 
forth for much needed exercise and 
whatever sport there was to be had. 

We had*two sneak-boats which were 
painted white, for use without the usual 
grass covering on just such an occasion 
as this, and in these we battered our 
way through the ice which had formed 
near shore and on out into the deep 
channel of the thoroughfare that ran 
by the east shore of our island, separat- 
ing it from the island directly to the 
east. The swiftly flowing thoroughfare 
had not yet frozen over but the surface 
was congealing as we rowed. 

With small mast, sail and steel run- 
ners our sneak-boats could be readily 
adapted for running over strong ice, 
but we had none of this equipment with 
us. So, with the ice rapidly forming on 
the bay, we dared not stray far from our 
island and therefore had planned to 
shoot from the shore at the north end. 

The shallow bay about the north end 
of the island and for some five hundred 
yards out from shore was a desolate 
stretch of rough ice and wind-patterned 
snow, with an occasional air hole. But 
adjoining the bank, at the meuth of the 
thoroughfare, was a little space of open 
water some fifty 
yards square. 

We pulled our 
boats up on the 
bank by this hole 
and settled them 
side by side, their 
white decks blend- 
ing with the snow 
covered marsh 
grass. A dozen de- 
coys were thrown 
out in the open 
water. Bundled in 
wool and corduroy 
we settled our- 
selves in the boats, 
only the tops of our 
caps above the deck 
line, and awaited 
the ducks, 

It was bitter cold 
as we lay there fac- 
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Long-tailed duck (male and female), Harelda -hyemalis. 


ing the wind. It was below zero and to 
us it seemed as though the mercury was 
dropping inches in every five minutes. 
To be sure we lay with our bodies be- 
neath the decks and thus protected from 
the wind. But on the other hand we 
were cramped in very close quarters 
with no opportunity for exercise. We 
thumped our booted feet against the 
bottom-boards in a vain effort to keep 
the blood circulating. 

We were capped in thickest corduroy 
and wrapped to the ears in sweaters, 
but our faces were exposed and the icy 
blasts drove tears from the eyes and 
froze the moisture of the breath on our 
nostrils, and stiffened the skin until it 
promised to crack if we moved our jaws. 

An hour passed without our getting a 
shot—it seemed like a day. A sudden 
stronger gust of wind would strike the 
air hole. The decoys would receive a 
shower and the water running off the 
end of the bills of the wooden ducks 
would freeze on its way, until each stool 
had a little icicle hanging artistically 
from its pine proboscis. I remember 
looking at those decoys and picturing 
myself being found sitting as stiffly as 
they were with an icicle pendent from 
my nose. 

Later, while glorious pictures of 
crackling log.fires, sunny southlands. and 
whole buckets of steaming coffee were 
drifting hazily through my brain, I was 
rudely brought back to the cold world by 
a voice out of the past calling—“Here 
they come.” 

Three golden-eye pitched down to join 
the decoys, and I rose stiffly to work 
muscles which seemed far past all work- 
ing. But they worked rather well after 
all, without my seeming to know or to 
care, for two ducks dropped to my right 
and left. The third fell to the bayman 
who had held his fire until I had shot, 
as agreed upon when only a few ducks 
came in. 

While my guide was retrieving the 
birds, I climbed out on the meadow and 
plowed around through the snow on a 
run in a last effort to get warm: It 
helped somewhat. 

We bagged nine golden-eye that after- 
noon—not another species came to us, 
although there were a few ducks of dif- 
ferent varieties to be seen in the air. 

Towards evening the mercury took a 
still further slump. My guide said he 
guessed we had had enough and that we 
had better start for the house-boat. I 
could have embraced him. I am frank 


to admit I had had more than enough— 
there was no guess to it. 

The decoy hole was rapidly freezing 
over and fairly heavy ice had formed be- 
tween shore and the open channel of the 
thoroughfare, so we were cut off from 
returning home in the boats. Lucky in- 
deed for us that we were on our own 
island and not on one of the many. others: 
where there was no shelter of any de- 
scription for a man. 

The decoys, glazed with ice, were 
brought in and stowed away in the boats, 
the latter pulled’ well back from the 
shore where they would be safe until we 
could come for them. Then with guns 
and ducks we started our tramp across 
the meadows to the house-boat. 

The going was very difficult. The 
meadow grass was long and beaten down 
and crusted with ice, over which lay the 
heavy snow fall. Each: time my heavy 
waders caught and-I stumbled I felt sure 
I would shatter like glass, just so brittle 
did I feel. But the walk brought the 
red blood coursing again and by the 
time we reached the house-boat we were 
aglow within, in spite of hands and ears 
and faces and feet which were stiff and 
numb. 

The fire in the stove had burned itself 
out and our quarters were cold and 
damp, but we wisely refrained from 
building a new fire at once. Heat might 
have then proved an enemy in disguise 
to parts of us which were dangerously 
near frost-bitten. 

So we rubbed and slapped ourselves 
until a returning glow and a sense of 
feeling told that all was well. Then 
with a good fire started we fell to pre- 
paring supper—which I believe was the 
most willing thing I ever did. 

When my host admitted that it had 
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Buffle-head duck (male and 
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been one of the coldest days he had ever 
spent in a sneak-box during twenty 
years of shooting on the bay, I began to 
realize just what I had gone through. I 
had done a considerable amount of duck 
shooting in all kinds of weather but this 
was a record for me, and one which I 
had no desire to break. 

Barrow’s golden-eye, a close relative of 
the preceding species, is found in the 
west. It may be distinguished from the 
American golden-eye by the white spot 
on the head of the male which is cres- 
cent-shaped instead of round. Otherwise 
a description of the one answers equally 
well for the other. The females are 
practically identical in color of plumage. 
The two birds are so much alike in ap- 
pearance and habits as to be one and the 
same from the sportsman’s point of view. 

The golden-eyes are hunted in the 
same manner as the other sea-ducks and 
are shot from the same blinds and' over 
the same decoys. A close shooting gun 
with number 4 or 5 shot is the proper 
combination. 


THE BUFFLE-HEAD 
HE buffie-head is another cold 
weather duck and often remains in 
our northern states, or north of 
there, as long as there is sufficient open 
water left to permit it to feed. 

It is one of the smallest of our ducks, 
length fourteen to fifteen inches. Male: 
Head and upper part of neck black with 
metallic green and purple reflections and 
with broad white band from behind eye 
to top of head; feathers of head puffed 
out, giving the head a large appearance; 
back and rump black; wings black with 
white markings; lower part of neck and 
under parts white; tail dusky gray; bill 
dull blue; legs and feet flesh color. Fe- 
male: Head and neck dark brown with 
white patch on cheeks; upper parts 
blackish brown; breast, sides, anal re- 
gions and lower tail coverts dull gray; 
rest of under parts white; bill dusky; 
legs and feet bluish gray. 

Like the golden-eye, the buffie-head. is 
found on both salt and fresh water, nests 
in trees and is an expert diver. Under 
water it captures and eats little fish and 
alsé6 feeds upon shell-fish. Because of 
this diet when found on salt water its 
flesh has a fishy or sedgy flavor which 
is anything but desirable. When found 
in the interior its flesh is better. 

The buffle-head flies with great rapid- 
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THE BUYING AND SELLING OF DOGS 


HOW TO REMEDY THE DISSATISFACTION WHICH USUALLY RESULTS BECAUSE 
OF THE SLIP-SHOD METHODS OBSERVED IN THE KENNEL MART TODAY 


wanted to buy a dog. Smith wanted 

just a dog—an Airedale, Boston 
Terrier or Chow. Something just to 
add to the trimmings of his car, to sit 
on the front seat, look wise and per- 
chance guard the gasoline can in his ga- 
rage. His car was his pride, cost a lot 
of money; the upkeep was heavy, and 
any old dog wouldn’t do; it just must 
be some dog to go with that car, and 
Smith had the money with which to buy. 
After a family conference the breed was 
decided upon, and then the various ad- 
vertising mediums were gone over care- 
fully and a shopping tour began, with a 
hired expert in attendance, that no mis- 
take might be made in the purchase. 
After a matter of some weeks’ traveling, 
a bill of expense and much reading up 
on the subject of dogs in general and 
type in particular, Smith lands a beau- 
tiful specimen on the front seat as tour- 
ing companion, pays a good round sum 
of money, and is envied of his motor- 
ing and social companions. Now, mind 
you, all Smith bought was a dog—a 
corking good one it is true, but one that 
if he consumed sufficient suitable food, 
wore a blue ribbon or two, kept free of 
disease, posed, and at times showed some 
such ray of intelligence as giving one 
paw after another in handshake, filled 
the bill for Smith exactly. This dog 
was kept to a ripe old age, and went 
down in family history as the greatest 
dog of all time. 


J ‘van SMITH and Bill Brown both 


OW Bill Brown was a sportsman. 

He owned a dozen fine guns, and, 

although a very busy man, the 
stubble fields of the quail country, the 
woodcock cover, and the chestnut covered 
hills of the ruffed grouse, knew him in- 
timately for more or less of the open 
season. 

Brown wanted a dog—the season was 
fast approaching; in fact, his plans 
were already made for opening day; he 
must get busy or he would be without 
a suitable companion, one that would, 
as he well knew, either make or mar his 
vacation. 

Brown was to open the season up in 
one of the New England states—ruffed 
grouse, woodcock and an _ occasional 
quail. 

He was a good shot, knew how to hunt, 
and used a foreign made-to-order gun 
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Success 


that made a thousand dollar bill look 
like a broken clay pigeon. 

He was a man who had the money to 
spend, and was ready to spend it on 
board, guide hire, expensive footwear 
and clothing, but was always looking for 
a cheap dog. Time was growing short; 
Brown was busy; something must be 
done, so again we find the advertising 
columns hastily gone over, and Brown 
fastens on an ad reading something like 
this: 

“Grab-Bag Kennels—Pluck ’em, Ok- 
lahoma. Rare type of Pointer for sale— 
young, fast, wide and handsome; staunch 
as a rock; steady wing and shot. Re- 
trieve from land or water—Hunted 
North, South, East and West on all 
game birds. Full Pedigree—Quick sale, 
$35. A dog the like of which you will 
only own once in a _ lifetime—Better 
wire.” 

Smith wired; had the dog shipped up 
in the hills; met him on his arrival; paid 
a small fortune in express charges; 
yanked “Ponto” out of the crate and 
started for the nearest cover. 

After three days afield, during which 
the performance screened Ponto as a 
chicken killer; wide and fast enough for 
a rabbit hound; absolutely ignorant of 
his mission on earth; a retriever of man- 
gled remains; old enongh to have hunted 


every corner of the earth; in short, 
worthless to Brown in every particular, 
Brown chained him up in the cowshed, 
borrowed the Farmer’s beagle hound 
and went rabbit hunting. Then followed 
a series of more or less blasphemous 
letters, ending in Brown shooting the dog 
because the kennels were too far away 
to prosecute and the amount too small 
to fuss about. 

Now why is it that sportsmen will and 
do patronize kennels that advertise dogs 
such as Brown bought, and, that know- 
ingly swindle and get away with it? 

It would seem to us that the demand 
for these bargain counter, thoroughly 
broken dogs, would cease, and that after 
a suitable number of sportsmen had 
been cheated, these kennels would auto- 
matically be obliged to suspend opera- 
tions. 

Smith wanted just a dog; yet he 
spends his time and carefully selects, by 
personal inspection, the dog he is look- 
ing for. 

Brown, who wants a_ thoroughly 
trained animal, one that must perform 
according to the wants of his master, 
buys at long range, without inspection, 
at a price at which any sane man would 
know was impossible to produce the fin- 
ished dog, and in a locality where a brush 
dog, for use on grouse and woodcock, 
would be as liable to be found as an 
alligator on the shores of Hudson Bay. 


OREST AND STREAM believes that 
there is a right and wrong way to 
purchase a hunting dog. We know 

that there are kennels and individuals 
selling dogs that have no consciences, 
and should be excluded from the columns 
of every sporting magazine, yet there 
are many reliable dealers who produce 
and sell many good dogs every year, who 
are imposed upon by the buyer. The 
question of shipping dogs on trial, de- 
positing money in a third parties’ hands, 
all have their good and bad points. We 
have seen the trial privilege abused, 
and we know reliable kennels and dog 
men who will not ship on trial or refund 
money after a stated period. Their side 
of the story being that the privilege has 
been abused by men who used the dogs 
during their short and only outings, re- 
turning them as unsatisfactory at the 
end of their vacations. 

There is a long story to be told on this 
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subject; there is a chance fer honest dis- 
cussion, and the columns of this depart- 
ment will be open for those who can sug- 
gest relief. 

FOREST AND STREAM believes that the 
only true and correct way to purchase a 
hunting dog is to spend the time and 
money to see the dog im question work 
in the field, handled by the owner or 
handler—to pay well for the dog that 
fills the bill—to attach a good strong 
chain to his collar and take him home. 
Any sportsman who contemplates a sea- 
son afield cannot expect to let the ques- 
tion of dog run along up to the time. his 
train leaves for the shooting ground, and 
expect to get full satisfaction out of any 
dog, no matter how well trained on such 
short acquaintance. 

Take up the dog subject early in the 
summer; locate a dog and make an ap- 
pointment to see the dog perform under 
the guidance of his owner. 

If you find a kennel willing to ship a 
dog to you on trial don’t expect him to 
shine the first time out; remember you 
are a stranger and he questions your 
right to command on such short acquaint- 
ance. Give the dog a chance—and pay 
the express charges ‘both ways if you 
return him. 

If vou must buy a dog at long range 
don’t expect much more than just a head 
and tail—if you pay for field perfection 
at the price of a puppy. 


OREST AND STREAM will accept 
advice from any of its readers; 
it will exclude from its advertising 

columns any kennel that is not willing 
to make good; it will investigate every 
kennel offering dogs for sale in its col- 
umns, but it cannot settle disputes nor 
assume any responsibility for dog trans- 
actions. 

We believe if sportsmen will discon- 
tinue buying dogs from kennels that ad- 
vertise phenominal individuals in quan- 
tities at the price of their feed for rais- 
ing, the evil would die a natural death. 

There are hundreds of honorable men 
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who raise, break and sell dogs. They 
represent the dog exactly as he is and 
performs. They would welcome a visit 
from you—gladly show the dog afield, 
and charge, as any merchant would, for 
value given and with a profit for their 
work. Why not buy a dog that way? 


ALL AMERICA FIELD TRIALS 

HE All-American Club held its 

Trials at Lethohatchee, Ala., during 

the week of January 5. Bird men 
plentiful and the number of starters be- 
yond expectation. Judges were Dr. P. 
R. Bolton and W. H. Beazell. Shores 
Ben took first money in the All Age 
Stake, his third consecutive win. A 
wonderfully bred dog, hunting with won. 
derful intelligence, combined with a world 
of grace amd style. He shows as the best 
of the season’s setters. Winners as fol- 
lows: 

All Age Stake.—First, Shores Ben; 
second, Jay R’s Boy; third, Mary Mon- 
trose. 

Derby.—First, Great Island Diminu- 
tive; second, Invader; third, equal, 
Eugene’s Boy and Cannon’s Frank. 

Amateur Champiorship. — First, 
Smith's Gladstone Sue; second, Eutaw 
Mack; third, Llewellin Lance; fourth, 
Mt. Brilliant Spot. 


ENGLISH SETTER CLUB 

HE English Setter Club of America 

will start its annual Field Trials 

on March 29 and continue until 
finished. The trials will be held at Med- 
ford, N. J. The Free for all Subscrip- 
tion Stake has- become a reality, and 
for the first time in the history of the 
Club it is in a position to encourage 
any Champion to run over the Medford 
course. The winner of this stake will re- 
ceive $500; second, $300; third, $200. 
The Club also voted to hold a Members’ 
Specialty show under the sanction of the 
American Kennel Club. Mr. Frank 
Reily is chairman of the Field Trial and 
Bench Show Committees. 
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THE STUD DOG 
E wish we could impress on our 
readers who are interested in 
dogs the importance of keeping 
the breed they are interested in up to 
standard; and how much more of value 
is a puppy bred from stock that has 
been carefully mated—every good and 


bad point in both sire and dam carefully 


considered that it might be eliminated 
or carried on. 

To the man who owns a favorite setter 
or pointer bitch, of correct conformation, 
training, and with all those qualifications 
that make for success afield, we urge 
careful consideration and the use of a 
good stud dog. Not necessarily a cham- 
pion son of champion parents but one 
whose success in the trials—or his suc- 
cess at stud warrants the belief that he 
would produce puppies that would make 
their marks as Field dogs. , 

Never breed to a dog just because 
he is convenient, or owned by. some 
friend. Never consider the stud fee or 
express charges—rather bear in mind the 
results almost certain to be obtained 
from proper mating. 


The amateur breeder is prone to look 
at the matter from a question of puppies 
only, and borrow the services of some 
handy male—or to breed to one’s own 
dog—because he believes in him as an 
individual and wants him to have every 
possible opportunity to sire some pup- 
pies. 

In this day of scientific breeding along 
busy lines—it is wrong for any man who 
has the good of the dog at heart “to 
just put two good ones together and trust 
to luck.” Dog breeding is a sport, pure 
and simple, and a very interesting study. 
There are before the public today many 
great dogs—dogs that have carved their 
name in Field Trial history. They were 
brought to their perfection by careful 
breeding and entered the lists of keen 
competition after careful handling. 

The owners of these dogs offer them 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 160) 


All of one litter. The old woman who lived in a shoe had better look to her laurels. Which one would you choose? 
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TARPON FISHING AT PORT ARANSAS 


THE SECOND PART OF A RECORD OF RARE DAYS OF SPORT IN GULF 


WATERS WHERE THE LEAPING TARPON 


HE trip to New Orleans spoiled a 

whole week’s fishing, for I did not 

get back to Port Aransas until noon 
of May 31. Leonard arrived there on 
the afternoon of Sunday, the 26th; and 
the next day, fishing outside of the South 
Jetty, he had 16 tarpon strikes, but land- 
ed only two and three jackfish. Both of 
the tarpon were large—over 6 ft. in 
length. His failure to score a bigger 
percentage of strikes was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that only once before, 
when he was a boy of nine, had he ever 
tried tarpon fishing; for later he got 
onto the game in good style. The next 
day the weather was not favorable, and 
in consequence he landed only one tarpon 
and two jacks. Next day, Wednesday, 
being stormy he stayed inside and tried 
for small fish, but had no luck. On 
Thursday he tried the tarpon again for 
half a day without result, and then wait- 
ed for my arrival, gmusing himself by 
rigging up half a @zen of our tarpon 
rods so as to be rec.dy for the fray later 
on. 


) 
. BOUT two o’clock Leonard and I 
made our start together, going out 
to the end of the North Jetty, as it 
was too rough at the other side: of the 
Pass. I hung four tarpon, landing three 
and almost securing the fourth, which 
escaped from alongside the boat just as 
my boatman. was about to gaff it. Leon- 
ard had retained Charlie to row him and 
Clem, an old-time oarsman, had been al- 
lotted to me. He is truly expert in 
everything relating to the game. and is 
a most agreeable chap beside. I could 
not have been better suited and he 
seemed to like rowing me, for he has ar- 
ranged to take me out in October, pro- 
vided I can get away for a two weeks’ 
outing during the early part of that 
month, as I am at present planning. 
That afternoon Leona:d landed a five- 
foot tarpon and cne jackiish. My fish 
varied in length fron. 4% to 6 feet. 
N June 1st I again ventured forth 
but got no tarpon, although I 
struck at a little one that was fool- 
ing around my bait, and succeeded in 
bringing in a single scale on the point 
of the hook. However, I landed a small 
kingfish and a jack and Leonard took 
three jacks, one kingfish, and a small 
shark. A rainstorm rather interfered 
with the sport. We avoided the worst 
of* it. by taking shelter on two motor 
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boats that were anchored in the Pass; 
but their roofs leaked, owing to a long 
succession of rainless days; conse- 
quently, we were wet, but not soaked, 
as we would have been without any 
shelter at all. 

In the afternoon we tried angling for 
small fishes, going first to Corpus 
Christi Channel, where a big catch had 
been made two days before. The fish, 
it appeared, had moved to other quar- 
ters, and after wasting an hour we 
moved to the neighborhood of a wharf 
on St. Joseph’s Island, about two miles 
from the Tarpon Inn. There we found 
an abundance of skipjacks, or ladyfish. 
It is a worthless little fish that puts up a 
wonderful fight, jumping at times like a 
tarpcn (often 2% feet vertically) and at 
other times circling at high speed around 
the boat with its back-fin out of water— 
always on the move and doing the unex- 


FURNISH MANY THRILLS 


pected. About half the time they succeed 
in making their escape, owing both to 
their agility and to the possession of very 
tender mouths. We used our lightest 
tackle and employed floats. The sport 
lasted less than two hours, but we landed 
some 40 or 50 of them, besides a few 
small jackfish and a number of little cat- 
fish. It behooves one to be careful in re- 
moving the latter from the hook, because 
they have sharp spines which carry 
venom. A puncture by one of them will 
sometimes make a man feel quite ill. 


N June 2nd the wind and sea were 
too high in the forenoon to war- 
rant trying for tarpon, conse- 

quently we repeated our experience of 
the previous afternoon, but the luck 
was not quite as good. However, we 
took some 25 skipjacks and a number of 
other small fishes. 

In the afternoon we started for the 
outside in spite of a strong breeze and a 
heavy sea. At first we fished inside of 
the North Jetty, but it grew a trifle 
calmer, enabling us to go around it and 
fish on the north side. Leonard had 
four tarpon strikes and landed two, be- 
sides three jacks and a five-foot shark 
which put up a long, hard. fight. I had 
three strikes and landed two tarpon, one 
being exactly six feet long and weighing 
exactly 100 pounds. We had a guessing 
contest before measuring and weighing 
the fish, I hitting it exactly to the inch 
and pound, while the others varied as 
much as 10 or 12 pounds in their 
guesses. By long experience I can esti- 
mate. with great accuracy both the 
length and the weight of any tarpon 
when it jumps. It is quite a knack, but 
anyone can cultivate it, provided he does 
not let his desire dominate his judgment. 
Later on I estimated another tarpon- 
length at 6 feet four inches, and it 
proved to be exactly six feet four and a 
half inches. As we kill very few of the 
tarpon, we do not often have an oppor- 
tunity to check our estimates made on 
the leap. ; 

That afternoon I caught a kingfish 
that weighed 23 pounds. Unfortunately, 
I forgot to measure its length, but it 
was, as nearly as may be guessed, five 


~ feet long. It put up a good fight, but 


The king of ocean game fishes 


did’ not make. as. long runs as did the 
kingfish which I used to land on tarpon 
tackle at Aransas some two decades ago. 

One of Leonard’s tarpon was a very 
large one. Wishing to save it, he towed 
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it by the gaff around the jetty to the 
launch, but in trying to hoist it onto 
the deck he and the boatman between 
them managed to lose both fish and gaff. 

There was a 15-foot shark hanging 
around when I was playing the larger 
of my two tarpon, but we managed to 
frighten it away by pounding on the 
skiff with the oars. 

My smaller tarpon (five foot eight 
inches) jumped so high and so often 
that I brought it to gaff in a very few 
minutes, not, however, before I had re- 
ceived a thorough drenching with salt 
water. 


HE next day the wind diminished, 
but the outgoing tide kicked up a 
choppy sea in the Pass. The first 

thing we did was to go in the launch 
around the end of the South Jetty, where 
we encountered millions of large sea net- 
tles, often termed cabbage-heads, as 
they are of the same size and shape as 
that vegetable. There were on the aver- 
age about two to the square yard, and 
they extended to the east, west and south 
as far as one’s eyes could locate them, 
but there were very few in the channel. 
One would certainly have an unpleasant 
time if he were to fall overboard among 
them. Their sting is uncomfortable 
enough, but it does not cause the agony 
that is produced by the Portuguese Man- 
of-War. I know what the latter crea- 
ture can do to one, because years ago, 
at Galveston, while swimming at night 
in the surf, one of them got its tails 
wrapped around my bare neck and arms. 
I shall never forget the remainder of 
that night, which I passed in a chair. 
The marks on the skin, caused by the 
poison, lasted for over a month. 

After looking around, we concluded 
that it was too rough to fish near the 
South Jetty, therefore we went to the 
north side of the North Jetty, where it 
was smoother. I had four strikes and 
landed only one—a very heavy fish some 
six feet four or five inches long. It must 
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A day’s catch at Aransas Pass 


have weighed 125 pounds. One of the 
strikes occurred when putting out the 
line, one was a square loss on the third 
jump, but the other was truly a case 
of hard luck. The fish was about five 
feet ten inches long, and put up a jolly 
good fight, leaping six or eight times. 
When I had it within 15 yards of the 
skiff I saw a swirl-mark on the water 
and asked Clem if it was caused by a 
shark. He said no; but I was right, for 
soon thereafter, just as I had brought 
the fish alongside for Clem to gaff, 
CRASH!! came a heavy blow on the bot- 
tom of the boat directly under my chair. 
At the same instant, off started the tar- 
pon, pulling me nearly over the side. I 
slackened instantly on the line, but 
snap it went! Then off shot the tarpon 
and a 15-foot shark after it. On exam- 
ining the line we found that the shark 
had rubbed its sand-paper back against 
it while it was held taut. No line can 
stand that kind of treatment, for it was 
frayed nearly half through, necessitat- 
ing my cutting off quite a piece of it. 
Clem says that the tarpon escaped, but 
{ have my doubts about it, for I had 
whipped it to a stand-still. The jar pro- 
duced on the boat and its occupants by 
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the blow of the fish was exactly like 
what would have been the result had a 
high wave dropped us suddenly: upon a 
submerged rock. 

I caught also that forenoon two large 
jacks and a kingfish, and Leonard took 
in one big tarpon and four jacks. 

After luncheon we found that the 
wind and sea had gone down sufficiently 
to warrant our trying the trolling for 
kingfish outside; hence, we motored out 
around the whistling buoy, some two 
miles beyond the ends of the’ jetties, 
trolling with lead squids. The result 
was absolutely nil, so we returned to 
the North Jetty, where we had left the 
skiffs at anchor, and resumed tarpon- 
fishing. Each of us got a strike, but 
failed to score, and, after catching a 
few jackfish, we went around the South 
Jetty, where we found the water, as 
before, full of cabbage heads. Leonard 
landed two tarpon and I one, all three 
being big fellows, about six feet four or 
five inches long and very heavy. I had 
eight strikes during the day and landed 
two, while Leonard had the same num- 
ber of strikes and landed three. All five 
of our fish were in excess of six feet. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK BASS, 
FATHER OF THE GRAYLING AND DEAN OF AMERICAN ANGLERS 


N the winter of 1865-6 I. removed to 
the city of New York in response to 
the urgent solicitation of my preceptor 

whose surgical practice had become 
somewhat onerous, and he needed an as- 
sociate. During my stay in Gotham oc- 
curred an event of some importance, 
in which I was somewhat concerned, and 
which deserves a passing notice. For 
the accommodation of out-of-town pa- 
tients we had secured a floor in the Wy- 
oming Hotel on Greenwich street. It 
was my custom to visit these patients 
twice a day. One Sunday morning I 
drove from our office on Eighteenth 
street to the hotel, and, while hitching 
my horse, I noticed quantities of broken 
glass in the street, and, looking further, 
I discovered that every pane of glass in 
the windows of the buildings on both 
sides of the street seemed to be shattered, 
and the glass front of the hotel office 
was demolished. 

Going within I saw the guests and 
boarders engaged in picking pieces of 
glass from each other’s heads. I dressed 
the flesh wounds of some of the worst 
cases. It seemed that there had been 
a terrible explosion in front of the hotel, 
and going out again to investigate I saw 
a wrecked milk wagon and a dead horse 
across the street, while a great hole 
yawned in the street large enough to 
bury the horse completely. I searched 
for some evidence of the cause of the 
explosion, but found only a few splint- 
ers of wood and a piece or two of a 
glass jar or bottle. A section of the 
curbstone had been blown out and broken 
into several pieces. 
The whole affair 
was shrouded in 
mystery, for the 
only explosive in 
common use was 
gunpowder, but this 
could not have 
caused such havoc, 
or have exerted its 
force downward 
when exploded on 
the surface. 

A month previous 
to the occurrence 2& 
young man arrived 
from Germany and 
put up at the hotel 
until he could locate 
his relatives or 
friends. When he 
left the hotel he took 
his personal baggage 
with him but left a 
box, about two feet 
square, which he said 
belonged to a man in 
Bremen who, just 
before sailing, gave 
it to him, saying 


The angler’s recital. 
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he would send him instructions re- 
garding it when he learned his ad- 
dress in New York. The young 
man gave his address to the hotel clerk, 
and promised to take the box away when 
he heard from the man in Bremen. The 
box remained at the end of the counter 
in the hotel office for a week and was 
then placed in the baggage room. 

On the morning of the explosion a pe- 
culiar odor pervaded the office which 
was traced to the box in the baggage 
room from which noxious fumes were 
arising. ‘The clerk ordered two bell boys 
to carry it to the street, who deposited 
it in the gutter. As soon as they re- 
turned to the office the explosion occurred 
as stated. There was a vacant lot next 
to the hotel, and had the explosion oc- 
curred within the office, the wall would, 
in all probability, have been blown out 
and the building demolished. 

The young man was kept under sur- 
veillance until the man in Bremen could 
be heard from. In due course he replied 
that the young man knew nothing of the 
contents of the box, which he said was 
a new explosive compound called Nitro- 
glycerine, and which he intended to intro- 
duce into the United States commercially. 
This was the first explosion of nitro- 
glycerine in this country. A few years 
later General Newton made good use of it 
in blowing the bedrock from the channel 
of Hell Gaté in the New York harbor. 


URING my stay in New York I took 
up the study of the scientific and 
life history of fishes as a rest and 
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recreation from my professional duties. 
I procured such books on the subject as 
were then available in the libraries of the 
city, and spent many pleasant hours with 
those pioneers of ichthyology, Agassiz, 
Storer, Kirtland and Holbrook. Then I 
began, naturally, to tire of the rush and 
bustle of the great metropolis and longed 
for the open country and shining waters. 
I became so obsessed with this feeling 
that I finally left the narrow and crowd- 
ed streets of Gotham for the great West, 
realizing more fully than ever the truth 
of Cowper that “God made the country 
and man made the town.” 

In 1867 I took up my residence in 
Milwaukee where sailing could be en- 
joyed on Lake Michigan, and where the 
finest fishing in the world was accessible 
and within easy reach in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota. The black bass 
fishing in the lakes of southern Wiscon- 
sin at that time was famous, and Ocono- 
mowoc was the Mecca for black bass an- 
glers of Milwaukee, St. Louis, Chicago 
and the South. Within a radius of ten 
miles of that popular sumruer resort 
were more than thirty lakes and lakelets 
abounding in black bass, pike, rock bass, 
calico bass or croppie end yellow perch. 
Some of the lakes were inhabited by the 
small-mouth bass, others by the large- 
mouth bass, and still cthers by both 
species, so that the choice of the angler 
was not far to seek. 

There was hardly a week end in sum- 
mer or fall that I did not find time to re- 
pair to one of these lakes for my favor- 
ite sport. For a pleasant change I would 

go to Michigan fly- 
fishing for brook 
trout and grayling, 
both species then be- 
ing very abundant, 
trout in the southern 
and grayling in the 
northern part of the 
state. The Manistee 
and Ausable teemed 
with the “flower of 
fishes,” but now, O 
Ichabod! Ichabod! 
their glory has de- 
parted and the “lady 
of the streams” will 
be known no more 
forever; she has 
been dispossessed by 
the aggressive rain- 
bow and _ brown 
trouts. 


WAS fishing one 
day on Nemahbin 
Lake, near Ocono- 
mowoc, with General 
Q., of Mississippi. 
He was an ard- 
ent angler, and 
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his great desire was to catch the 


“big ones,” and on this occasion his- 


wish was gratified, for after a long and 
vigorous battle he landed a pike that 
weighed nineteen pounds on my pocket 
scale. It was the largest “pickerel” I 
had seen in that locality. But the Gen- 
eral was not satisfied to let it go at that, 
and after luncheon he searched the shore 
and found four smooth, white bowlders 
weighing about a pound each. These 
he inserted in the capacious maw of the 
pike, which increased its weight to 
twenty-three pounds, which seemed to 
satisfy him, and closing the mouth of 
the fish with a strong string, he swore 


me to secrecy. 
We returned to Milwaukee in the late 


afternoon, and when we reached the city 
it was quite dark. The General insisted 
on carrying the fish himself, which he 
delivered to the clerk of the Plankington 
House, and ordered it cooked whole for 
a dinner to his friends the next day. He 
was so elated with his big fish that he 
forgot all about the four bowlders. After 
he retired to his room, I interviewed the 
chef, and gave him some suggestions as 
to the best way of cooking and serving 
the fish. 

The next day while seated at a table 
in the dining room, the General, who 
was a prominent member of the Missis- 
sippi bar, proceeded to regale his friends 
with the story of the capture of the big 
pike in a graphic and convincing man- 
ner, while we sipped our cocktails and 
listened. Then the waiter brought on a 
large covered platter, which he placed 
before the General at the head of the 
table. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the General, 
proudly, “prepare to feast the eyes, and 
then the palate; and may “good diges- 
tion wait on appetite!” Then the waiter 
lifted the cover, and Mirabile dictu, there 
were disclosed four round, shining, white 
bowlders, neatly garnished with parsley 
and slices of lemon! The General aghast, 
started as though he saw a ghost, four 
of them, in fact, but recovering quickly, 
and with a reproachful glance at me, 
said: 

“Gentlemen and brothers of the angle, 
“you have heard me descant feelingly 
and enthusiastically on the glories of the 
great pike that it was my good fortune 
to capture; but the half has not been 
told. All that I have said is incompe- 
tent, irrelevant and immaterial to prop- 
erly describe it. No doubt you have all 
carried in your pockets, when boys, the 
lucky stones, or ear-bones, of the lake 
sheepshead, drum, or as we call it in my 
state, gaspergou. They were translucent, 
smooth and beautiful specimens of 
‘brain-ivory.’ Now the stones on the 
platter before me are not, as one might 
suppose, specimens of glacial drift, but 
they are the ear-bones of the great pike 
whick I had the honor to subdue. You 
can judge for yourselves what a mon- 
ster he must have been to carry those 
lovely dornicks in his head!” 

At a wink from me the waiter took 
away the platter, while the head-waiter 
placed the pike, neatly scored and lard- 
ed, with a savory dressing, and tomato 
sauce, on the table before the General. 
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N the Fourth of July two friends 

and myself went to Pewaukee 

Lake for a day’s fishing. This 
lake is situated about half way between 
Milwaukee and Oconomowoc, and at that 
time was a favorite resort for the people 
of Milwaukee and Waukesha. We found 
quite an assemblage of lovers of the sport 
from many localities; among others 
were General and Mrs. Phil Sheridan, 
both of whom were fond of fishing. In 
the village at the foot of the lake was 
a small but well-appointed hotel near 
enough to the fishing to allow those 
guests who wished to do so to return to 
the noon dinner. My companions and I 
took a luncheon with “us and were gone 
all day, 

After supper the guests were assem- 
bled on the veranda with pipes and ci- 
gars talking over the events of the day. 
A gentleman from Cincinnati sitting 
near us remarked on the great variety 
of fishes to be caught in the lake, say- 
ing that he had taken black bass, pike, 
rock bass, croppie, yellow perch and 
salmon. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said a gentleman 
nearby, “but I don’t think there are any 
salmon in the lake.” 

“Our friend means the pike-perch,” 
said I, “which is known as salmon or 
jack-salmon on the Ohio River.” 

“OQ, yes,” chimed in another, “and 
we call it wall-eye and glass-eye.” 

Pewaukee was the only lake inhabited 
by the pike-perch in that vicinity. I 
happened to remark, while we were dis- 
cussing the matter, that the pike-perch 
was rather more nocturnal in its habits 
than its congeners. which might be in- 
ferred from its large and prominent 
“wall-eye.” Then one of our immediate 
party suggested that we have a try for 
pike-perch that night. FiShing at night 
did not appeal to me, as my only experi- 
ence in that kind of sport was bobbing for 
eels one night when a boy. Nevertheless, 
as the others were eager for the experi- 
ence, I readily consented, inasmuch as it 
was Independence Day, which included 
the night also. 

Before starting it was mutually agreed 


that the one catching the least number 
of pike-perch should regale the party on 
its return with a quart bottle of Veuve 
Cliquot, while the next lowest man should 
furnish the cigars. Furthermore, it was 
agreed that not more than six fish of any 
kind should be caught, and that the 
party return to the hotel within two 
hours. I thought it no more than fair 
to advise the others to look for rocky 
bottom, where they would be more likely 
to find the fish in question. 

We each secured a boat and boatman 
and departed, I going. at once to the 
head of the lake where the shore was 
rocky, and the others going to points 
where they had found good fishing dur- 
ing the day. There was a continual dis- 
play of fireworks at the lower end of 
the lake, illuminating the hotel and vil- 
lage. The guests of a summer cottage 
on the shore near where I was fishing 
were adding to the pyrotechnic display 
by doing their bit. I had taken five pike- 
perch, and just as I hooked a black bass 
there was a burst of red fire from the 
cottage shoré, throwing a ruddy glow far 
out on the still water. As the bass 
leaped repeatedly above the surface, 
shaking himself violently like a wet 
dog, he was enveloped with a shower of 
crimson rain rivaling the reflection of 
the brilliant sparks and scintillations 
from bursting sky-rockets and Roman 
candles. It was a unique, novel and en- 
trancing sight. It was the only time 
I had ever seen the black bass exhibit- 
ing his ‘aerial gymnastics in the spot 
light. 

Our party returned to the hotel when 
the allotted time had elapsed, and pro- 
ceed to show the results of the adventure. 
One, who had fished a weedy shore 
where he had had good success dur- 
ing the day, showed four pike and 
two black bass. Another, who took his 
chances on a gravelly shore with a fringe 
of bull-rushes, had four black bass and 
two pike-perch. My score as stated 
before was five pike-perch and one black 
bass. As the chances had evidently not 
been equal, owing to the differences of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 149) 
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GUNNING FROM A CAR 

[t is population—the economic development of the 

country—that has reduced our game supply from 
what it was to what it is. We attribute this reduc- 
tion to many causes, but at the foundation of them 
all lies civilization. 

A recent development—today enormously destruc- 
tive—is the automobile as used by gunners and 
anglers. Those who recall how twenty years ago 


they set out in the early morning and tramped all, 


day long, through cover or along brookside, and 
withal perhaps covered no more than five or six 
miles of territory, can hardly realize some present 
practices. Nowadays, a man who knows the grounds 
can start in his car with dogs and gun and rushing 
swiftly from one cover to another can get a bird or 
two, or a rise or two from each. This plan—if a 
man devotes time to it—can hardly fail to give him 
shots at many of the birds living in—or migrating 
through—a territory with an area of many square 
miles. 

In some places of the West, where the prairies are 
fairly open and smooth, automobiles are used to run 
down jack rabbits, coyotes, and even to worry to 
death the few lingering antelope that still survive. 

Not so many years ago sportsmen cherished a 
prejudice against the market hunter because he sold 
his birds and so, they felt, did not play quite fair. 
Selling his game, he could devote all his time to his 
shooting, which most men could not do because 
obliged to earn their living in other ways. Thus it 
seemed that the market gunner had an undue ad- 
vantage over other men and secured more than a 
fair share of game. 

But the territory covered by the most energetic 
market shooter, on his own legs or with his own 
team, was as nothing compared with that run over 
today by the man who guns with an automobile. 
Such a man may go over the covers along fifty or 
sixty miles of distance and may repeat this every 
day through the shooting season. If the market 
shooter was thought to secure more than his share 
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of the game, what shall be said of the automobile 
shooter? 

This use of the car in gunning is condemned by 
many gunners and many land owners, but what are 
sportsmen and farmers going to do about it? It is 
destroying the upland game birds probably faster 
than any other agency. What can be done to stop 
it? Perhaps nothing can put an end to it save public 
opinion, and this is always slow: to manifest itself. 
Apparently no statute has yet been devised to rem- 
edy the abuse. The matter deserves careful thought 
and full discussion by all sportsmen and all land 
owners. Sportsmen will suffer more and more from 
the progressively increasing destruction of game— 
the continuing reduction of the breeding stock— 
while land owners are likely to be injured by the 
carelessness or lawlessness of ill-regulated gunners. 

If some method cannot be found of checking the 
destruction caused by this method of ground cover- 
ing, it would seem that the times or the ways of kill- 
ing must be altered. Shall we shorten shooting sea- 
sons, legislate for a single barrel gun, or establish 
many refuges? 


GOVERNMENT SAVING ELK HERDS 

ECENT statements that the elk herds are now 

starving in the Jackson Hole section of Wyoming 

are not in accordance with the facts and are resented 

by the residents of that section, who offer to coéper- 

ate with the State and Federal Government in any 

way requested to help carry the elk through the 
winter. 

About 8,000 elk came to the elk refuge in Jackson 
Hole to be fed in December, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture, but conditions have im- 
proved since then so that on January 15, only about 
one-half that number remained about the feeding 
grounds, the others having gone back to the hills. 

The severe drought throughout Wyoming and 
Montana during the summer of 1919, so reduced 
the growth of forage on the range and the produc- 
tion of hay on the ranches that the outlook for the 
great elk herds in and about the Yellowstone Park, 
and the live stock in that region was serious for the 
coming winter. The situation affecting the elk be- 
came still more critical when severe snow storms 
and low temperature began the last of October, 
nearly two months in advance of the usual time. It 
was evident that the 850 tons of hay available for 
feeding the elk on the winter elk refuge in Jackson 
Hole, and the small supply in the possession of the 
State Game Commission at that point would be 
wholly inadequate to meet the situation and save the 
appalling loss which might reach as high as eight or 
ten thousand animals. To meet this emergency the 
State Game Warden of Wyoming accumulated about 
500 tons of hay and the Secretary of Agriculture 
authorized the Biological Survey to use part of its 
general appropriation to meet the emergency by pur- 
chasing 573 tons of hay in addition to the 850 tons 
which it had on hand. There is now available for 
use in the Jackson Hole section nearly 2,000 tons of 
hay, which Reservation Warden Nowlin of the 
Biological Survey, in charge of the Winter Elk 
Refuge, considers will be sufficient to carry most of 
the elk of that section through the winter. 

As still further assurance, the people of the Jack- 
son Hole section have informed a representative of 
the Biological Survey that should more hay be re- 
quired later in the season they will see that it is pro- 
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vided. This action on the part of the stockmen is a 
generous one in view of the great need of all the hay 
available for use of live stock. In fact, large num- 
bers of live stock have already been removed from 
that region in order to forestall heavy losses from 
lack of feed. : 

At the beginning of winter the critical situation 
of the southern elk herd was duplicated for the 
northern elk herd, which was forced out of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park by the same storm which 
drove down the southern animals in October. The 
National Park Service promptly made an emergency 
purchase of nearly enough hay. to carry these ani- 
mals through the winter and is now engaged in se- 
curing the additional amount needed. It is thus ap- 
parent that through the prompt action of the Gov- 
ernment Bureaus and the State Game Commission 
of Wyoming, with the codperation of the people in 
the Jackson Hole section the appalling losses of elk 
from starving, which appeared imminent early in 
the season, will be prevented. 


CONCERNING THE WOODCOCK 

‘T wo years ago the Bureau of Biological Survey 

conducted extensive inquiries into the status of 
the woodcock. It is now desired to secure data 
concerning the present status of these birds for pur- 
poses of comparison and study, and to that end it 
will be greatly appreciated if the readers of FOREST 
AND STREAM, who are interested in the conservation 
of this splendid game bird will answer the follow- 
ing questions and forward their replies to the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., as 
promptly as possible: 

1. Has there been an increase or decrease of 
woodcock in your vicinity during the past two 
years? 2. Does the woodcock breed in your vicin- 
ity? 3. What is your estimate of the number of 
woodcock killed in your vicinity during the past 
year? Please state the area covered by your esti- 
mate. 4. Do you believe the species is threatened 
with extinction? 5. Do you advise the protection 
of woodcock by a close season for a term of years? 


RIFLE PRACTICE 

pA in the early 70’s when General Wingate was 
demonstrating to the Army the importance of 
teaching our soldiers something more about the 
service rifle than can be found in the Manual of 
Arms, he sought the aid of FOREST AND STREAM to 
give his ideas nation wide publicity, and this maga- 
zine assisted him at a time when rifle shooting was 
equally unknown and unpopular. Jonas Whitley, an 
able journalist on the FOREST AND STREAM Staff was 
assigned to help the General by reporting the activi- 
ties of the little group of New York National 
Guardsmen who planted the seed that flowered at 
Chateau Thierry, and as the direct result of the work 
of these two men there was effected one of the great- 
est reforms in military history. Now in this year of 
grace, 1920, the sport of rifle shooting is destined to 
experience a re-birth under conditions that are new 
in this country and once more the old magazine is 
called upon to blaze a trail for the rising generation 
of latent and as yet undeveloped American Rifleman. 
The use of .22 caliber, lo-power rifles as a medium 
for training civilians how to shoot is neither a 
novel nor untried experiment. England became in- 
terested in the little gun right after her South Afri- 
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can war and, under the protecting wing of Lord 
Roberts, the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs ren- 
dered a substantial service that was not appreciated 
until the recent World War. And right here it is well 
to explode an, at present, all too prevalent fallacy. 
During the past year many men have been heard to 
say, “Don’t mention rifle shooting to the public at 
this time, the country is fed up on war, and all that 
pertains to war. The boys who have just come home 
had enough to do with guns to last them a lifetime 
and don’t want to even hear the word mentioned.” 
It sounds reasonable, but like a lot of other sweeping 
conclusions it is not true. Every substantial move- 
ment for the promotion of rifle practice has immedi- 
ately followed the termination of a war. The Nation- 
al Rifle Association was brought into being just after 
the Civil War; the National Matches became an. in- 
stitution just after the Spanish disturbance of ’98; 
the smallbore movement in England was the direct 
result of the Boer War, and the present nation-wide 
interest in marksmanship is being prompted and 
promoted by the boys who were “over there.” “Noth- 
ing but a war can make men fully appreciate what 
Washington really meant when he said, “In time of 
peace prepare for war,” also we are beginning to 
wonder if this generation hadn’t better keep the 
family fire-lock well oiled and ready for action until 
certain red and pinkish persons are brought to a 
realization of the fact that “direct action” is some- 
thing peculiarly suited to the American temperament- 


ALASKA GAME 

A LASKA is one-fifth as large as the United States, 

bristles with rough timber-covered mountains, 
and is cut by deep and difficult waterways. It is a 
hard country to travel through. Most of us have not 
been there and know about it no more than we can 
learn by looking at the map; yet we are quite ready 
to say what should be done to protect its game. 

Residents of Alaska, concentrating on their own 
problems, have little patience with people outside the 
territory who tell them how the game should be 
handled. People on the outside have little patience 
with the viewpoint of Alaskans, and sometimes think 
of them as mere meat hunters. These things being 
so, Mr. Charles Sheldon has performed a real service 
for game protection by pointing out some of the mis- 
understandings that so‘frequently arise between resi- 
dents and non-residents of Alaska, and by explaining 
some of the points of view from which the game may 
be regarded. 

It is natural that Alaskans should think of the 
game as theirs and should regard as interlopers the 
outsiders who come there to hunt. This same point 
of view has been held, and is held today in certain 
remote shooting grounds in the United States. People 
there think of the game as theirs, and look with dis- 
favor on gunners from a distance even though they 
expend in the community more money than the value 
of the game they kill. 

Mr. Sheldon is quite competent to speak for Alask- 
ans and for outside sportsmen. He has travelled 
over more of Alaska than most Alaskans and has 
lived in the open and on the country. By hard ex- 
perience he is familiar with conditions there, and he 
is in sympathy with the people who are facing the 
hard life of the North. Alaskans and outsiders alike 
may learn much from a careful reading of his article; 
and it should convince both that there are several 
angles from which to view Alaska game. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


A TRAGEDY OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


AN INTIMATE STUDY OF A FAMILY OF WAX-WINGS WHICH WAS 
UNEXPECTEDLY DISCOVERED AND CARED FOR AT A SUMMER CAMP 


‘N a wilderness of wooded beauty, 
overlooking the mirror-like and placid, 
island-dotted Beaver River, one would 

scarcely expect to find tragedy. 

Certainly a combat among the little 
forest people of the feathered tribe took 
place early one July morning during the 
past summer. 

In the Wila-wa-na camp, with its big 
house and small, rustic cottages for the 
summer tourist, everything was quiet, 
save the chirping of many, many small 
birds and the patter of squirrels’ feet 
on our roof. 

Suddenly the bark of the one small 
dog of the camp was heard and, going 
to his quarry, we found a tiny birdling, 
scarcely feathered. A search in birdology 
revealed the name of the helpless nest- 
ling, and proud indeed were we to dis- 
cover we had rescued a wee cedar wax- 
wing, its tiny fringe of yellow tail being 
the only means of indentification. 

Within an hour another bark of Fido 
was heard, and following his call we 
found another baby on the ground and 
lying beside it was the lifeless body of 
the parent bird, a beautiful wax-wing. 
A broken beak, one tiny leg fractured, 
a toe gone and a pierced back told the 
story of the battle royal that must have 
taken place as this parent bird defended 
his nestlings. What enemy had wrought 
this havoc, still remans a mystery. The 
disturbance must have begun at the nest, 
for hanging to a lower branch of the 
tree was a portion of the grass-made 
nest. Certainly some feathered crea- 
ture was the aggressor. 

With two baby wax-wings, who kept 
little, red mouths open for worms and 
berries, we were kept busy for several 
hours, until a tiny aristocrat with a 
golden brown dress, a beautiful crest, 
bright eyes encircled by black bands, 
and a yellow fringed tail, came flitting 
by our cottage, keeping high in the trees 
—restless and nervous, but giving a lit- 
tle “chip, chip,” of a call, and we were 
satisfied it was the mother bird. 

Placing the two youngsters on a low 
limb, the little widowed parent soon 
came down and fed her birdlings. Not 
once did these wise little birds attempt 
to move, but clung to the small limb, 
where the mother, during the remainder 
of the day, continued to feed them—wild 
cherries being the food that predomi- 
nated. Closer and closer we drew our 
chairs to the balsam tree; the startled 
look left the eyes of the little mother, 
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Cedar Wax-wing 


her crest, stood erect and she sat calmly 
above her birdlings allowing us to both 
feed and to caress them. 

At night we took the babies into our 
cottage, it being very cool in these 
North woods, where they slept like two 
downy chickens with heads under the 
half-grown wings. These little aristo- 
crats seemed to like civilization and slept 
late into the morning. Outside the cot- 
tage sat the brave little mother, and, 
again placing our charges on the low 
limb, she immediately flew to them with 
a mouthful of wild cherries, feeding 
alternately until the little gourmands 
could eat no more. 

All day long the feeding process went 
on and another night in the house. The 
next morning found them vigorous, hun- 
gry and the little fringe-tails were deep- 
ening with yellow, and they were devel- 
oping decided individuality; the tiny fe- 
male showed the curiosity of her sex, 
refused to sit on the twig and insisted 
upon being on the top of the chair; the 
male, with the vanity of his dignified 
ancestors, showed a continuous tendency 
to plume and beautify himself and was 
satisfied with the comforts that had been 
provided for him. 


LACING our little visitors on the 
balsam tree again, we went to 
breakfast. Returning within an 
hour, we saw, sitting far. out on the 


limb of the same tree, a little mite of a 
bird, looking just like our twin wax- 
wings. From whence did he come? He 
could not fly and our proteges were still 
at the coddling age, where they dared 
not move without falling. Within a few 
minutes, the question was answered. 
Mother wax-wing came with her quan- 
tity of cherries for the three fatherless 
birds, and each received its share. 

The new fledgling by night was get- 
ting bold, yet not able to fly, so we cap- 
tured him and with our two dainty pets 
placed him in the house. Outside we 
found the mother sitting close to the 
cottage, her little head filled with grief 
and anxiety; a consultation resulted in 
giving back her wild bird and risking 
her protecting him as she had been doing 
since the tragedy. 

The fourth day was one of constant 
vigil to us, for these three flitting beings 
had commenced to use their wings. 
Many times they fell to the ground and 
the tiger-striped cat of the camp was 
a constant reminder that only good 
watching would save the nestlings. But 
flying time had arrived and mother wax- 
wing, in that voice known only to our 
pets, sat in a nearby tree, encouraging 
them in their flights. With satisfaction 
she looked upon their exhibitions in 
aeroplane evolution, as each little bird 
would take turns in flying from its perch 
and back again, until by nightfall she 
had persuaded them to fly higher and 
higher, when the three baby wax-wings 
sat close together on a high limb. As 
this was our night for leaving this ro- 
mantic and entrancing Adirondack re- 
gion, we felt a thrill of satisfaction that 
they were safe and that in some way 
these wax-wings had settled their own 
destiny, for the temptation to take back 
to Florida the two pets, who knew no fear 
as they sat contentedly on our fingers, 
eating red raspberries galore, was very 
great. But forty feet above us, on a 
limb, close to the trunk of a balsam tree, 
these little brown babies, with the crested 
heads and yellow fringe tails, were safe, 
and calling “au revoir,” but not “good- 
bye,” we left invitations for them to come 
to Florida for the winter. 

The close study of the fledgling wax- 
wings and their petite and dainty mother 
in the Alpine woods of New York will 
cause us to look forward with ardent 
enticipation to the return of their rela- 
ti-es, the cedar wax-wings, on their 
ionrney toward the North again. 
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THE PURPLE SANDPIPER 

HIS is a stockily built, short-legged 

bird, about as large as the Pectoral 

Sandpiper. Its upper-parts and 
breast are a dark purple-gray in color, 
the remainder of its under-parts white. 
The basal third of the bill is orange, 
the ‘remainder dark, and the legs and 
feet straw-color. Purple Sandpipers 
are found on rocky shores on both sides 
of the Atlantic. They are the only 
truly winter Shore-Bird which we have 
and are rare and irregular in occur- 
rence south of the rocky coast of New 
England. Here they may be found 
regularly in the winter months, espe- 
cially about outlying islets, usually in 
small flocks of 25 or less. They feed at 
low water among the rock-weed, their 
food consisting of very small shellfish, 
and, as a consequence of this. diet, their 
flesh is said to be coarse and fishy, like 
that of some sea ducks. Very occa- 
sionally in winter; one finds single birds 
on the sandy beaches south of the 
rocks.—J. T. N. 


TRACKS 


ITH waning winter most animals 
are hungry and do a lot of prowl- 
ing around. Late snowfalls are 
everywhere criss-crossed by their tracks, 
and perhaps it is at this season that 
casual out-of-door persons are most apt 
to become interested in telling these 
tracks apart, following them up to learn 
what the wild creatures have been do- 
ing. One quickly learns to recognize the 
clean round-toed track of a cat from that 
of a small dog, and marvels at the num- 
ber of pussies abroad after dark and 
the extent of their wanderings. The 
differences between the track of squirrel 
and rabbit are soon learned, and the 
diagnostic mark left by the foot of the 
crow, once seen, is always remembered. 
But soon spring-time wipes off the slate, 
and who can recognize off-hand the 
tracks of a dozen of the commonest birds? 
If one has become sufficiently interested 
there is really’ abundant opportunity to 
study tracks at other seasons, along the 
muddy edges of the creeks, on the shore, 
in the dust of the road. Herewith we 
publish a photograph of the track of a 
large bird, widely distributed in North 
America. Can any of FOREST AND 
STREAM’S readers recognize it? 
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A RARE CREVALLY FROM 
BERMUDA 
ANY species of crevallys or jack- 
fishes (called trevallys in Aus- 
tralia) are found in the warm seas 
of the world. Several kinds are com- 
mon in Florida waters and two or three 
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April 12 the nest was empty. What 
seemed, at the time, strange to me was 
the fact that the mother should have 
made her nest in such a place, as my two 
cats and a fox terrier had the run of the 
yard. I mentioned this fact to a friend 
of mine, a hunter and trapper, and he told 
me that the young of fur-bearing animals 





Caranx guara from Bermuda 


may be looked for as far North as our 
middle states in late summer or fall. The 
accompanying sketch is of a specimen 
about a foot long from Bermuda, re- 
cently presented to. the American 
Museum of Natural History. It is Car- 
anx guara, which occurs in the Mediter- 
ranean, and this is the second individual 
recorded from Bermuda. But strangely 
enough Caranx guara though it strays 
thus far to the west, is not known from 
our coast or from the West Indies. Fish- 
ermen should be on the look-out for it; if 
it does occasionally enter our region that 
fact should be known; if not, that too, is 


- worth making sure of. 


THE COTTONTAIL 


N the November issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM I noticed a reply to E. E. W., 
of Des Moines, Iowa, so I will mention 

two incidents which came to my notice. 

April 10th, 1908, I was passing through 

the cow yard at my home and noticed 
some of my fowls making a fuss as if 
slightly scared, at the same time they 
were looking at the manure pile. I went 
to see what it was they saw, and found 
a nest of young cottontails on the east 
side of the pile: there were five of them 
and they were about the size of a man’s 
thumb. This was at 5:30 P. M. The 
next day they were still there, but on 





Of what large bird is this the track? 





left no scent, neither did the mother when 
nursing them. 

At another time I was spading my gar- 
den (this was in May) over which I had 
scattered some coarse manure during the 
winter, and I dug up a nest of seven 
young cottontails: they were about the 
size of a man’s four fingers, bunched to- 
gether, and the nest was in a slight de- 
pression under a clod of manure. Both 
the above nests were lined with fur from 
the mother’s belly. 

G. A. C. C., Le Mars, Iowa. 


RABBIT ON HER NEST 
HE behavior of an old rabbit about 
her nest has perhaps been observed 
often enough, but I do not remem- 
ber reading a description of it. 

Last summer (1919) on Staten Island; 
N. Y., while trimming grass with a 
sickle, I was surprised to come across a 
nest containing seven young cotton-tail 
rabbits about four feet from the brick 
foundation of our house. Later we no- 
ticed that the old rabbit was away from 
the nest during the day, leaving it com- 
pletely covered with dead grass and 
weeds. Towards dusk, as we watched 
from a window, we used to see her com- 
ing across the lawn, nibbling clover here 
and there, working nearer and nearer 
the nest. When she reached it she seemed 
to push the cover of grass aside with 
her nose and settle down with her body 
directly over the nest. In this position 
she would remain for a long time. When 
alarmed, as by the slamming, of a door, 
she would leave very hurriedly, yet we 
always found the nest covered when she 
had gone. 

She was sometimes seen leaving the 
vicinity at daybreak, probably having 
made a visit to her young just before 
dawn. We showed the nest to many visi- 
tors, including children, and on these oc- 
casions carefully made an opening so as 
to view the contents of the nest. If a 
hand were inserted the young rabbits 
invariably protested by “sneezing” or 
“spitting” and at the same time kicking 
and twitching violently. 

Howarp H. CLEAVES, Albany. 
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AERO POWER ICE BOAT 
By P. P. AVERY, M. E. 


REAT is the novelty and sport en- 
joyed in ice-boating, with a sail 
and mast, but due to the danger 
of upsetting and changeable winds, it 
is not always available for use when 


FrRonrT View. 


desired. To overcome this a 2 cylinder 
motorcycle engine and aero propeller 
takes the place of a sail. 

Construct the triangle frame and sled 
runners of best kiln dried and seasoned 
lumber of sizes shown—1%4” x 8” spruce 
for side members of frame, and 1% x 
10” spruce for center piece, and front 
cross member. The runners are to be 
1%” x 10” oak, for the two front ones, 
and 14%” x 6” for rear runners; all lined 
on bottom with V shape runners of slight 
angle and %4” holes drilled in every 4”; 
countersunk; the projecting sides of 
screw tops to be filed down so the entire 
runners are smooth and flush; 4” x 4” x 
10” pieces of angle iron are securely 
bolted into place and hold the runners to 
the cross frame. Use %” bolts with lock 
washers under all nuts. Use two pieces 
of same angle iron on rudder runner, 
bolting to standard pipe flange as shown, 





W E are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been pre- 
served in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; and we hope that all good 
woodsmen will contribute to this de- 
partment their Hints and Kinks 
and_ trail-tested contrivances.— 
[Ep1Tors.] 








tiller rod bar is set. The tiller bar 
should be %” x 2%” flat iron, 18” long 
with the square cut in center and 1-%” 
hole at each end for tiller ropes to steer- 
ing drum. 
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The square hole is made by first drill- 
ing out a hole with drill of size to match 
outside dimension of square end on shaft, 











which makes a swivel bearing as shown 
in detail plan. 

A piece of 1%” round, soft steel rod is 
set-screwed to bottom flange and run 
through top flange. The end of rod is 
filed square, over which square end the 


and then, with sharp cutting chisel, take 
out the 4 corners, making it square. 
Connect 2 ropes: (clothesline) through 
pulleys to wood drum on steering col- 
umn; the detail for which is shown. 
A second-hand automobile 14” diameter 
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steering wheel is used and set-keyed and 
set-screwed to a 1” iron rod, threaded 
on bottom end as a steering rod, forming 
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a novel and efficient steering arrange- 
ment. Also procure a second-hand alu- 
minum automobile “bucket” seat similar 
to a racing car seat, and a steel tool box. 
Fasten both in position as shown, hav- 
ing the proper distance from seat to 
wheel. Erect a footboard with bracket 
on each end and affix the throttle pedal 
thereto in natural position for the foot. 

These small parts and connections can 
be bought very cheap, second-hand, at 
any auto repair shop. 


EXT overhaul the motor and have 
N it in perfect order, strip it of all 

connections not absolutely needed. 
Make the propeller mounting of %” x 
3” flat iron secured to cross frame with 
36” bolts. At the top of this form an in- 
verted “U” loop bolted at end offset to 
hold the propeller bearing for shaft. 
Make 2 braces of flat iron riveted to 
main uprights and bend so as to carry 
down to centerboard. Bolt fast with %” 
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bolts and double nuts and lock washers. 
It is-preferable to drill a 3-32” hole at 
thread end of bolts through which a 
cotter pin should be run. The chains 
and sprockets are from the motorcyle in 
question, and a machine shop will key 
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the top one fast at small cost. The 
propeller may be purchased from any of 
the supply dealers in New York or Chi- 
cago.or an advertisement in a city news- 


paper will bring results, or write the 
Curtiss Aeroplane Co. A 2” grease cup 
should be screwed into top of the “U” 
loop and through to bearing, and kept 
always well filled with grease. The 
motor is to be mounted on steel brackets 
from crank case to centerboard and com- 
plete with magneto (set spark), carbu- 
retor, and exhaust pipes. No muffler 
is required unless specially desired, as 
the free exhaust not only keeps the mo- 
tor at normal temperature, but enhances 
the sport and the sensation of gliding 
over smooth ice with the exhaust hum- 
ming is almost the same as flying an 
aeroplane. 


HE gasoline tank is made of an old 

Presto-lite tank with galvanized 

iron cones soldered over ends and 
filler cap and outlet valves soldered in 
top and bottom respectively. Use a 
3-16” soft steel wire for throttle rod with 
a %” x 4” spiral spring holding the 
throttle closed within easy starting and 
“jdle running” R. P. M. The brake is 
made of flat iron and a spring holds it 
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safe from the surface when running. 
Provide a catch on hvok to hold the 
lever into “on” position when starting 
but it is always well to have some one 
assist by turning the blades over while 
the driver remains in his seat with foot 
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on throttle and the brake held down. 
A coat of gray “white lead” and oil 
finished in dull and bright red runners 
and driving seat of the same color 


make a very sportsmanlike appearance. 


T is generally a wise plan to map 
| out a course on river or lake and 
first go over it slowly, watching any 
breaks or ice hummocks, and when 
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FROST FISHING 


oe is a rather tame sport but as it 
affords an extra good meal it is 
worth while. Seek out any good 
frozen over lake, harbor or river where 
the ice is strong enough to hold your 
weight. With your hatchet or belt. axe 
cut a hole in the ice about 18 inches in 
diameter, and having provided yourself 
with rubber blanket to lie on and “rod” 
as shown in drawing, lie in wait for 
your fish. The light through the hole 
attracts the fish and as they swim past 
it is only necessary to pull up quickly 
on the rod to catch a good mess in an 
hour. The hook catches the fish squarely 
and serves its purpose most admirably. 
I find it has been great sport and it is 
surely worth a trial. 

The principal hold it has on the sports- 
man is in the unique way it is practised. 
It would seem that in this age of- per- 
fected schemes of taking fish the man 
who invents a new game, or, if not a 
really new game, at least a new way of 
playing it, will have many followers. 
Like many other things it looks fairly 
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found to be good, then speed up to 
“wide open.” A cut-out switch button 
should be placed on steering wheel 
ready at instant touch. 
speed may be attained depending on the 
horse power and R. P. M. of the motor. 


Almost any 


simple when the rules are explained, but 
in the working it is not.so easy. A fish 
has a way of squirming out of the way 
of the hook just as you have it nicely ad- 
justed beneath him. 

P. P. AvERY, New Jersey. 
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THE{SILVER TROUT 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
OM one of our local newspapers I 
learn that a lot of our so-called silver 
trout ‘eggs are to be shipped to some 
of thé. Eastern States in exchange for 
eggs of the brook trout of that region. 

First, allow me to call attention to the 
fact that here in the Northwestern States 
we have three distinct species of fishes, 
known as silver trout. 

Number one, being the silver trout of 
Lake Tahoe, Salmo tahoensis, which 
reaches a length of 24 inches. 

Number two, the silver trout, Salmo 
gibsii, found in the tributaries of the 
Columbia River, and last, as well as 
least, the so-called silver trout of the 
State of Washington, which is not a 
trout, but a pigmy salmon, identified at 
Washington, D. C., as Kennerlie’s sal- 
mon, attaining a length when mature of 
from 6 to 8 inches, and like all of the 
salmon of this coast, dying after spawn- 
ing. Now if the fish commissioners of 
the Eastern States are acquainted with 
the characteristics of this pseudo trout 
and still think it a safe experiment to 
introduce it into competition with their 
game fish, it becomes their risk, but the 
fact that they are even considering its in- 
troduction into their waters causes me 
to strongly suspect that they have had 
no experience with this fish, and hence 
may pardon my calling their attention to 
its undesirability as a sportsman’s fish. 
While the writer has not caught all of 
the game fish of the United States, he 
has fished more than the length of the 
same, both on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and from Wisconsin to the Gulf 
of Mexico, inland, and cannot recall any 
other species of fish, not forgetting the 
boyhood sucker, that takes the bait in 
such a spiritless manner as this Ken- 
nerlie’s miniature salmon. 

In fact it was seldom that I could feel 
them bite at all, even on a light tackle, 
with a small sinker below the hook. 
Upon the other hand, when they make 
their appearance for a short time, at 
the wharves of Lake Whatcomb, those 
women and childern, who can be amused 
with that class of fishing, catch them in 
considerable numbers, and I noticed that 
small, bright-eyed boys, with their faces 
near the water, into which they could 
see for a depth of 3 «sr 4 feet, seemed 
to catch more than the average, and 
they did it by watching the little fish 
to see when they took the bait into their 
mouths, while one woman kept up a 
continual jigging of her pole, saying: “I 
just can’t feel them bite at all, so I keep 
jerking my pole in hopes that I may 
jerk at the right time and I catch as 
many as most of the others.” Out of a 
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probable 1,000 of these fish that I have 
seen caught, nearly all of them were 
from 6 to 7 inches in length, although 
they are said to grow larger in other 
parts of this State. Like all salmon, 
they are good eating, that is, what there 
is of them, but, of course, in this re- 
spect are not in the same class as the 
pompano of the Gulf of Mexico. 

As a game fish for sportsmen I should 
call them a flat failure, and as a food 
fish for real game fish they would be 
worse than a failure, for such purposes 
a fish should be non-competative in food 
habits with the fish that he is intended 
to be good for, like the smelt, herring 
and mullet of the Gulf cf Mexico, all of 
which live upon the abundant micro- 
scopic life and in turn are good for the 
larger predacious fish; without the form- 
er the latter would not be possible. 

One of our game wardens relates that 
when he was stocking a lake with this 
little Kennerlie’s: salmon, that an old 
Indian chief, who derived his trout from 
the lake, remonstrated strongly against 
the proceeding, and pointing at the fry, 
said: “Nasty, nasty, nasty, no trout, 
cultus salmon, eatum all bugs up, bime- 
by no trout in lake.” By the word “cul- 
tus” he meant worthless. 

In short, provided that this would-be 
silver trout should thrive in the waters 
of the Eastern States. I should expect 
them to eat the beautiful brook trout lit- 
erally out of house and home, as his food 
habits are the same, he multiplies rap- 
idly and grows just large enough to be an 
adept at catching the insects, larvae, etc., 
upon which the young brook trout depend 
for a living, while he, himself, never does 
become a real game fish. 

If any state in the Union is blessed 
with more ideal trout streams than is 
this State of Washington the writer has 
yet to see it, but while some large catches 
of trout are sometimes reported, as a 
rule the sportsmen earn all that they 
get, and occasionally fail to get what 
they think that they earn. 

However, during the warmest months, 
you can usually catch some steelheads, 
cutthroat and the often large, but less 
gamey, Dolly Varden, while at all times 
the plunging waters are a constant de- 
light, especially in the wild streams of 
the Olympics. 

Cyrus W. BuTLER, Washington. 
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HUNTING RABBITS WITH FERRETS 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

In your December, 1919, issue, I note 
a letter advocating the use of ferrets in 
the pursuit of the rabbit, signed by Al- 
fred C. Weed, New York, that appears as 
unsportsman-like to me in the same de- 
gree as their prohibited use seems unfair 
to Mr. Weed. I have read and re-read 
Mr. Weed’s letter and for the life of me 
I fail to see where he has the right to 
kick if a poor, friendless rabbit beats 
him to it and “submerges.” We hunters 
of Pennsylvania take our hats off to 
“Bre’r Rabbit” if he is so fortunate to 
outwit both the hounds and guns of this 
state. We want him and want him very 
much and we will lay a reasonable wager 
that we will get him, as we possess the 
necessary requisites, a good hound, and 
gun, but if we fail to get him above 
ground, we never tunnel for him. He has 
beaten us to it and is entitled to that 
consideration. 

Mr. Weed claims that a rabbit will not 
run over a few hundred yards before tak- 
ing refuge. If his contention is correct, 
the rabbits of New York must all be 
afflicted with asthma, or are a lazy, no 
account tribe. Not so with their brethern 
over in the Keystone State, as the follow- 
ing narration will prove. While writing 
this letter my gaze wanders to a little 
fourteen and a half inch, straight-legged 
Beagle dog, Devonshire Teddy, by Bar- 
maids Driver, lying on the rug before the 
fireplace, dog-dreaming of the numerous 
cottontails that he was responsible for 
having “finis” tacked to their career, and 
I have the occult power to know that he is 
now dreaming of the very identical rabbit 
that I intend to allude to. I, with a party 
of other fellows, were at Jim Heckman’s, 
at Schartlesville, Berks County, Pa., on 
a hunting trip. On the evening of No- 
vember 2, we went on a coon hunt, and 
“Teddy” insisted on going along. We 
headed for “Jim’s” Place, and on the 
homeward trip, this record event oc- 
curred. At 10:20 p.m. “Teddy” gave 
tongue, and at 12 m. he returned to our 
party. For one hour and forty min- 
utes it was one continuous “tongue”; 
sometimes he would be almost out of hear- 
ing. That rabbit went more than a few 
hundred yards. Nothing asthmatic about 
our Pennsylvania rabbits. 

I also must take a snap shot at Mr. 
Weed’s aversion to hunting birds with a 
bird dog. His comparison is ridiculous. 
In the same breath he acknowledges the 
reason for his aversion—he is a poor 
wing shot. That is the solution to the 
case. If Mr. Weed would hie himself to 
the fields accompanied by a broken setter 
or pointer, and a dependable gun. I feel 
that he would have an entirely different 
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view and he would be compelled to admit 
that there was a degree of sportsmanship 
in-his experience in the field, far in ex- 
cess of lopping the head off a poor bird. 
I write this in the spirit of Sportsman- 
ship, and hope Mr. Weed’s view of the 
uses of the ferret in the pursuit of the 
rabbit will be changed: also that when 
a rabbit “goes in” it is unsportsman- 
like toe “dig in” after him. That savors 
of the meat getter. 
Wo. F. Kut, Pennsylvania. 


GUIDES WHO SHOOT 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
T= bag limit law would go a long 

way toward preserving our Pennsy]l- 
vania Grouse, if it was not for just one 
little joker and a hard one to beat: 
guides kill the birds for their sportsmen 
customers. 

The city sportsman who goes grouse 
shooting is almost always a crack blue 
rock shooter but doesn’t seem to be able 
to kill grouse. 

Just to show you how it works out; 
on my first trip after grouse this fall, I 


put up at a mountain farm house where, : 


besides myself and friend, there were 
six other hunters, two of them have shot 
in the Great American Handicap (I be- 
lieve it is called) and, although they put 
up a fair quantity of birds, the six men 
in three days killed only three grouse; 
there were no guides in this case. 

On our way home we met a gentleman 
on the train who had seven grouse and 
three woodcock and claimed to be a good 
shot on blue rocks. He stated that birds 
were plentiful and the guide an expert 
shot. I made use of the address he gave 
me and as soon as the guide had an open 
date, I spent three days hunting with 
him. The guide informed me that be- 
sides his regular pay for guiding, the 
man had paid him one dollar for each 
bird he killed and while they had hunted 
five days the sportsman had only killed 
one bird. 

This party of four had brought home 
twenty-seven grouse, nine woodcock and 
one jack snipe, how many the guide ac- 
counted for you can surmise. 

The guide did not show much of his 
expertness as in the three days he fired 
forty shells and only killed four grouse 
and one rabbit. I lost favor with him 
the first day, as I happened to kill three 
birds after he had missed them, so on 
the second and third days, I could not 
come any nearer him than long hailing 
distance. His excuse was that my dog 
was not under good control and spoiled 
his dog’s work, but at that I managed to 
kill just twice as many pieces of game 
as he did and only used eighteen shells 
in the three days, and I did not get one 
shot over a point, all the birds I shot 
at got up wild, which was probably my 
dog’s fault as on two occasions, at least, 
I happened to be in a position where I 
could see the guide’s dog on a point and 
plainly saw the bird jump and the guide 
miss. 

The guide did not commit much havoc 
with the game on my trip, but maybe I 
caught him off his form, but take the 
35 shooting days of the open season and 
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it is pretty safe to say that he accounted 
for from 75 to 100 birds. The only way 
to stop this would be to make the law 
so that anyone when acting as a hired 
guide cannot carry a gun. 

Has BEEN. 


BARNACLE GOOSE SHOT ON 
LONG ISLAND 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
| HAVE been advised to report to you 

the fact that on October 16, 1919, I 
shot a barnacle goose on my property 
known as Money Island of the group of 
Fire Islands in Great. South Bay, Long 
Island. Knowing the value of such a 
rare specimen of a wanderer from the 
old world, I have had it mounted as a 
museum specimen and am holding the 
bird until I can decide what museum it 
should be placed in. 

The goose arrived on October 12th, 
alighting among a dozen Canada geese 
I had in a large pen near the water’s 
edge. At first it would swim outside the 





(Branta leucopsis) 


Barnacle goose 


enclosure but two days later it would 
fly in the pen and feed with the tame 
geese. It was my hepe to capture the 
goose alive and I did my best to get Dr. 
Hornaday to come down tc help me legal- 
ly trap it for the Zoological Park. Un- 


fortunately Dr. Hornaday was away and ° 


I could find no one to give me authority 
to act before the opening of the season 
on Octiber 16th. Not wishing to have 
the bird fall into anyone’s hands who 
would not appreciate its value, I accord- 
ingly and regretfully shot it on the 
opening day, October 16, 1919, on the 
water, some short distance from the pen. 
The goose did not seem active unless just 
preparatory to flight. Unlike most large 
birds it was very agile in flight and far 
more graceful than our ordinary geese. 
From the length of its wings I would 
judge it to be a powerful flier. 
G. V. Hottins, New York. 

The capture of the barnacle goose is 
an event of extraordinary interest and 
Mr. Holling is indeed to be congratu- 
lated on having taken this bird on Long 
Island. There is only one previous rec- 
ord of its occurrence on Long Island, 
namely, October 20th, 1876. [Eprrors.] 
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FISHING IN FLORIDA 

To the Editor of ForEst AND STREAM: 
b gees I located in Stuart, Florida, in 

November, 1913, Stuart was un- 
known, as a fishing resort, but when, by 
experience, I learned its value as an Ang- 
ler’s Paradise, I began writing accounts 
of my success for the columns of the 
FOREST AND STREAM. I received letters 
of inquiry from all portions of the North- 
ern states, as far west as Seattle and 
Portland, and many times persons have 
entered my office with a copy of the For- 
EST AND STREAM, in hand, open to some 
communication signed by me, saying: “I 
am looking for the man who wrote ‘this 
account of the fishing at Stuart, and the 
people at the hotel tell me it must be 
Judge Rightmire, so I have come to learn 
if you are the writer, and if so, ask you 
to direct me to persons who can advise 
and aid me in testing the fishing possi- 
bilities of the waters about Stuart,” 

Of course this introduction was greeted 
with my outstretched hand and no office 
work could be so important, ‘that I could 
not find time to put the visiting angler. 
in touch with sone good fellow angler, if: 
work prevented my personal atténtion. 
In this way, many warm lasting friend- 
ships were cemented, for like the fabled 
waters of mythology, that.“once tasted, 
the taster would have to return,” so-the 
persons who have fished one winter in 
Stuart, return the next and succeeding 
winters, and bring their friends with 
them, until the hotels, apartment houses, 
and all-spare rooms in private homes are 
filled with happy anglers. Besides salt 
water fishing there are lakes and ponds 
in plenty on the main land, full of large 
black bream, (sunfish) up to 2 pounds in 
weight, and black bass, large mouths. 
The largest I have seen weighed 17% 
pounds, but my largest caught on rod, 
reel and line with small bream bait, only 
weighed 9% pounds, three hours after 
being caught and bled. 

The commercial fisheries located at 
Stuart, and between Stuart and the 
ocean, in the season from September to 
the following May, ship to Northern 
markets, very nearly half a million dol- 
lars worth of fish, caught in these and 
nearby ocean waters, and it is surpris- 
ing to see the effect the market for fish 
has upon enthusiastic anglers, who pass 
through stages like the steps of the 
measles until they take out fishing li- 
censes for their power gasoline engine 
launches, as fishing boats. 

The first season they come is generally 
passed in fishing from the concrete bridge 
across the river, and the wharfs; the next 
stage is to buy a skiff with an outboard 
motor, which generally answers for the 
first winter; but the second winter they 
become the owners -of motor-boats with 
gasoline engines and troll over the sur- 
face of the waters for sea trout and sar- 
gent, with an occasional blue-fish; but 
the third season, if not before, they com- 
bine trolling, still-fishing and surf cast- 
ing in the ocean. 

Even the most enthusiastic anglers, are 
converted to commercial fishermen, by the 
great quantities of fish in our waters, as 
they catch so many that they cannot use 
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all their catch, so they take their surplus 
to the fish dealer,-who will always buy 
their fish, and so they develop into fishers 
for market, and continue, finding it very 
profitable, with all the pleasure of angl- 
ing. On Monday, December 29th, three 
men, from Topeka, Kansas, surf-casting 
from the ocean beach, caught over 600 
pounds of blue-fish, for which a dealer 
paid them above $40.00; and another 
from Chicago, with one from Peabody, 
Kansas; partners, surf-casting near the 
Topeka men, caught nearly 500 pounds of 
blue-fish; each and all of them fishing 
with rod, reel, and medium sized lines. 
During the same week, another angler, 
for four winters a resident of Stuart, 
trolling every day in the ocean, near the 
inlet, or mouth of the St. Lucie River, 
with hand line and squid-of-tin bait, 
caught enough Spanish mackerel, to 


bring him over $300.00 for his week of 
trolling. Have these persons lost caste 
as anglers? 

W. F. RIGHTMIRE, Florida. 


FAWNS 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ENCLOSE a picture of a pair of 
fawns that I am raising by hand. 

They nursed from a bottle just like ba- 

bies. I fed them ali the milk they 

would drink three times a day until they 
were old enough to eat bran and chops 
mixed. They have doue very well and 
have made a nice growth this summer. 

This picture was taken when they were 

three months old. 

CLARENCE G. EATON, Oklahoma. 


DUCKS AND GULLS 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
| WAS particularly interested in Mr. 

Harlow’s letter published in the Janu- 
ary issue, in reference to ducks and their 
relation with gulls. As a long experi- 
enced nature student and hunter on 
Shinnecock Bay and adjacent waters, 
this question has been put before me re- 
peatedly by hunters and sportsmen, 
whose attention and comment have been 
drawn by experiences similar to Mr. 
Harlow’s. 

From -personal studies and observa- 
tions, I believe that without doubt Mr. 
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Harlow’s contention that the gulls 
frightened the ducks is absolutely cor- 
rect. I cannot imagine why the guides 
to whom he referred the question thought 
otherwise, unless it is because many of 
these old guides and hunters fail to look 
upon the birds and their characteristics 
in the true light of the naturalist. They 


are not interested enough in this side 


of the story to reason out, from careful 
observations, the dictations of nature to 
her feathered creatures ir. behalf of their 
protection and preservation. However, 
it requires no scientific investigation to 
explain the action of the ducks in this 
instance. Nearly all of the ducks, with 
the exception of the mergansers and 
scooters, exhibit this same apprenhension 
of gulls, and it is intensely interesting 
to note when, why and on what occa- 
sions this perturbation among the wild 
fowl is displayed. 

On a calm, sunny day last fall—one 
of those days when the peculiar condi- 
tion of the atmosphere makes an ex- 
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‘Mr. Eaton feeding his fawns 






panse of water a half mile wide appear 
to be five, and a gull at a little distance 
on the water seems as big as a boat—I 
was lying behind my decoys on the point, 
enjoying the delightfully mild weather 
and watching a group of greater scaups 
(blue bills) feeding out in the channel. 
At intervals a lone gull off on the bay 
would scream out his full, long drawn 
notes of challenge, which would echo 
over the still water for miles. Presently 
one of the gulls, apparently attracted 
by the diving of the ducks, and too lazy 
to fly in such drowsy weather, swam 
slowly over to the ducks, which showed 
no signs of disturbance whatever. But 
in a few moments when another gull 
came leisurely flying over the heads of 
the ducks they scattered and flew in every 
direction, those more distant from the 
gull diving and swimming frantically in 
the opposite direction; but soon all gath- 
ered again and returned to their feed- 
ing place. 

I have also noted in similar experi 
ences with both the scaup and black 
ducks that the young, dark colored gulls 
seem to frighten them more and cause 
a greater agitation among them, as a 
rule, than the white ones usually do. 
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Now, since the gulls, showing no 
animosity toward the ducks, and fright- 
ening them only when on the wing, and 
particularly when of a dark color, would 
you not naturally conclude that these 
gulls suggested hawks? 

To strengthen my opinion in this re- 
gard, I have noted often that when the 
gulls, in pursuit of fish, congregate in 
localities where numbers of ducks are 
living, the ducks at first move away but 
soon become accustomed to the gulls and 
allow a comparatively close approach 
without being in the least disconcerted. 
On the contrary, let a lone gull appear 
among a flock of ducks in a locality not 
recently frequented by any great num- 
ber of gulls and a panic will result. It 
will be noted that the hawks invariably 
search for their prey alone or in pairs 
at the most, and are never gregarious 
except in time of migration. 

In the case of the mergansers it is 
likely becaues of their fish-eating habits 
which causes them to be more associated 
with the gulls and therefore show less 
concern at their presence; or they may 
have a keener sense of discrimination 
and be able to detect the difference in a 
hawk. 

I cannot truly say which. but the 
former would seem more probable. 

The Canada goose also shares the 
common mistrust in gulls, but seldom 
takes flight at their approach, giving 
vent to his alarm by flattening his neck 
and head along the water and uttering a 
series of harsh, cackling notes, shorter 
and more emphatic than his usual call. 
Ceci F. Carter, New York. 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
] WAS interested in the letter by Mr. 
F. D. Harlow on “Ducks and Gulls,” 
which appeared in your January number. 
Mr. Harlow should have waited until 
he had backed his first chservations with 
careful study, and he would have found 
that the old duck hunters were right and 
that other causes frightened the ducks. 

Here on the Sound the ducks pay no at- 
tention to the gulls, but to back my ob- 
servations I asked three good and suc- 
cessful hunters the question, and each 
unhesitatingly said the gulls had no ef- 
fect in frightening the ducks. 

Careful observation with a specific 
purpose in mind, however, is better than 
a casual observation or recollection of 
past events, so I made some more studies 
to verify my opinion that the gulls do 
not frighten the wild ducks. 

On December 28th, 1919, I watched 
two old squaws feed for an hour and an 
old herring gull was swimming around 
with the evident intention of causing the 
ducks to part with some of the food 
they were bringing up from the bottom, 
and except appearing annoyed and swim- 
ming off a little, the ducks paid no at- 
tention to the gull. 

Of course the gull was not flying, but 
on January 17th, 1920, I watched for 
nearly two hours the behavior of the 
ducks and gulls on the Housatonic River. 
With the close of the shooting season the 
scaups or blue-bills, come into the mouth 


of the above river to feed on the smal] 
mussels that abounded in the river bed. 
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There were several thousand scaups in 

a huge raft feeding, and I watched the 
gulls*fly up and down the river, passing 
over the scaups repeatedly and once 
within a few feet of them, and the 
ducks paid absolutely no attention to 
them. A little further up the river at 
the edge of Knells Island about twenty 
black ducks were feeding in ‘shallow 
water. 

Gulls flew up and down, past, and 
over them without the ducks raising 
their heads. One gull dropped to the 
shore and picked up a mussel in his feet 
and carried it into the air and dropped 
it to break the shell, doing this many 
times before succeeding, and he was be- 
tween two small bunches of black ducks 
and less than thirty feet from them, and 
his actions had no effect on the ducks. 

Considering the thousands of gulls 
that winter along the Sound coast, if the 
ducks were to fly with alarm every time 
a gull passed they would be in the air 
most of the time. 

Here on the Sound, some time ago, 
some one started a story that the gulls 
were running their bills into the breath- 
ing holes of the soft shell clams and 
pulling the clam’s heads or necks off, 
thus killing them and accounting for the 
clam’s scarcity. 

It is surprising how many people will 
believe these stories without finding out 
for themselves whether they are true or 
not. 

WILBUR SMITH, Connecticut. 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
;* answer to Mr. F. D. Harlow’s inquiry 
“Do Gulls Frighten Ducks?” I wish 
to make the statement: “No.” The 
gulls are not following the ducks to dis- 
turb them, but if on a salt-water coast 
it often happens that they follow a com- 
mon seal just beneath the surface, and 
the seal will at once frighten away ducks 
there may be on the water. On a lake 
or stream the same thing will happen 
with the approach of an otter or other 
smaller animal that swims below the 
surface. Gulls will follow such an ani- 
mal as if it were a school of fish. I 
have had such experiences on fresh and 
salt water and when shooting from a 
reef of rocks have even seen one of my 
duck stool disappear beneath the sur- 
face for a couple of seconds, then pop 
up again with Master Seal between the 
stool. Seals will seldom pass a flock of 
swimming ducks, without disturbing. 
them, as I have noticed a few times on 
our-coast here at Newport in very cold 
weather. 
E. PHILLIPs, Rhode Island. 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
HAVE read with interest the letter of 
your subscriber in which he asks 

whether gulls frighten wild ducks. Many 

years of experience and observation en- 
able me -to answer this question posi- 
tively in the affirmative. But what 
seems to me to be much more remarkable 
is that gulls frighten geese a good deal 
more than they do ducks. Only occa- 


sionally will wild ducks pay the slightest 
attention to a gull, but, under certain 
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conditions, geese invariably are thrown 
into a state of wild fear. 

You will recall that your correspondent 
said that after the ducks had flown away, 
he noticed a gull sailing over the spot 
where they had been sitting. That is the 
explanation. Neither wild ducks nor 
wild geese are frightened by gulls except 
when they (the ducks or geese) are rest- 
ing on the water, and then only if the 
gull sets its wings and sails downward in 
the direction of the sitting flock. It is 
for this reason that I am convinced the 
ducks or geese mistake the gull, when in 
the position described, for some species 
of hawk or other bird of prey that at- 
tacks them on their breeding grounds or 
elsewhere. Inasmuch as I have observed 
this occurrence not once, but literally hun- 
dreds of times—both in connection with 
resting flocks of wild birds as well as 
live decoys—I cannot believe it is at all 
rare. If you are acquainted with any of 
the Long Island guides who specialize on 
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point shooting for geese in Moriches or 
Shinnecock Bays you may easily obtain 
confirmation of the above. I have shot 
with a number of them and have often 
discussed the question with them. . Our 
debate was never as to the fact, but only 
as to what species of hawk the gull re- 
sembles. : 
CANADA GOOSE. 


ARROW-HEADS: 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
An the year 1892.I was guide on 

the south line of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park for a detachment of Troop 
“T,” Fourth Cavalry, U.S. A. We were 
camped near the head of the main. fork 
of the San Joaquin River,.in Soda 
Meadows, Near there is a mountain cov- 
ered with Obsidian or volcanic glass, 
which is black or nearly so, but in some 
parts of Califernia it is white or clear, 
like the so-called pebble. The Indians 
make their arrows from both kinds, The 


Photograph of a live wild rabbit by Dr. Pardoe 
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fractore of Obsidian is Cencloidal, which 
makes it chip just right for arrow-heads. 
Some fellow in Texas says the Indians 
heat the rock and then touch it with 
water. I picked up a piece of Obsidian 
and in the presence of Lieut. Davis made 
an arrow head with my pocket knife, 
using the space which the blade occupies . 
when open, on the end of the handle. 

I gave it to Lieut. Davis, who expressed 
his surprise, and said he would keep it to 
show what a white man could do. A 
boy living at “Tex Hill,” near Placer- 
ville, California, made beautiful ones 
from anything he got hold of, even 
broken bottles. 

BUCKSKIN CHARLEY, California. 


RABBIT SITTIN’ 
ENCLOSE a photograph of a wild 
rabbit which I thought might be, of in- 

terest to the readers of. FoREST AND 
STREAM. J. B. PARDOE, New Jersey. 





ANOTHER RARA AVIS 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 


Tf article by Widgeon in the Janu- 
ary number reminds me of a “Rara 
avis” I shot a few years ago in the 
Laurentian Club territory in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Unlike Widgeon’s mine was evidently 
a freak. It was a male sheldrake and 
the peculiarity of it was the fact that the 
feet instead of being webbed were lobed 
or palmated like the feet of the grebes. 
Unfortunately I did not preserve the 
skin. A few months after shooting it I met 
Dr. Daniel Giraud Elliot on the street 
and described the bird to him and asked 
him if he could identify it by my de- 
scription. He laughed and reminded me 
of the remark of the Irishman on first 
seeing a giraffe, “There ain’t no such 
animal.” However, it was he who sug- 
gested that it was a freak sheldrake but 
he said he had never seen one like it. 

H..F. De Puy, Maryland. 
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A Whistle” 


“Not a spot — practi- 
cally as good as the 
day I bought it.” 


You can say that, too, 
if you regularly use 


Pyramid 
Solvent 


Made by the makers of that 
famous gun oil—3-in-One. 
Tested by expert military and 
civilian shots before being of- 
fered to you. Capt. Wm. F. 
Gorman, U. S. Inf., says: 


“I have cleaned a rifle with 
Pyramid Solvent, at times, 
hours after leaving the rifle 
range, and after at least one 
hundred rounds had been fired, 
removing every particle of the 
poisonous, smokeless residue. 
In every single instance the 
bore was left shining bright.” 


Pyramid Solvent easily and quickly 
dissolves high power smokeless and 
black powder residue. Loosens 
metal fouling. Contains no mois- 
ture to cause rust and no chemical 
that attacks the gun metal. Try it. 
Prove it. 


After Pyramid Solvent, use 3-in- 
One Oil to prevent rust and to 
lubricate. - 


Pyramid Solvent is 
for sale by most 
firearm dealers, 3 
ounces in a conven- 
ient flat can that fits 
pocket or shooting 
kit, 30c per can. If 
your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 30¢ 
and we will send 
you a can postpaid. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EZM. B’way, New York 
C216 
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WILDERNESS DWELLERS 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN THE 
HEART OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK WILDS 


By THOMAS TRAVIS 


HAD tong dreamed 
about the real wil- 
derness, dreamed 
that some day I 
would pack my duf- 
fle and work my way, 
be it ever so far, to 
the place where I 
could see the genuine 
wilds. Many an ap- 
proach I had made 
to this fairyland of 
my dreams, but al- 
ways the real thing eluded me some- 
how. I would get to the place where 
the sure enough article was reported, 
only to. find something lacking. Did 
I go for bear? Well, all, I saw were 
tracks. Was it the lordly moose I sought? 
I got as far as the place where someone 
shot a monster last season. If it was 
salmon the water was wrong this year. 
Something always had kept me from it 
until I got this trip up the Tobique and 
Nepisiguit.. Then I found it—found my 
fairyland of the real wilds. 

I happened to meet Charlie Cremin, the 
famous New Brunswick guide, at Fred- 
ericton. With him were two more famous 
hunters, and we began to talk about 
the wilderness. I had just finished a five 
hundred mile trip in the near-wilds, and 
ended it with bitter disappointment. I 
had been shown fine trout streams; but 
could get few big trout; splendid moose 
trails with huge hoof-prints, but no 
moose; fine salmon pools but never a 
salmon,—so I felt I was the disappointed 
wolf and that it was my night to howl, 
which I proceeded to do. Charlie Cremin 
said: “I’ll take you right now where you 
can see all the big game you mention.” 
As I looked into his eyes, I felt my heart 
rise. Here was no bluff:and no evasion, 





so I said, with equal brevity, “Right 0.” 


E started at dawn the next day, 
from the little station opposite 
Fredericton, on the St. Johns 
River, and we rode all that day, reaching 


Plaster Rock late in the afternoon. That 
was the end of the railway. Then we 
took a Ford and rode forty miles to 
Millers, and that was the end of the road; 
after that came just trails, and the best 
trail was the river. 

So we loaded all our stuff in canoes, 
one guide to each canoe, and started on 
the long pole up the Tobique. Hardly 
had we set pole in the stream before we 
saw two deer just ahead of us, their 
summer coat standing out plainly against 
the deep green of the fir and spruce. And 
as I watched them feeding I began to fez] 
even more sure that Charlie Cremin was 
to be my jinx, my happy guide to the 
real thing. : 

There were trout and salmon in that 
stream, and scarcely had we rounded the 
first bend when a splendid grilse shot up 
from a clear pool, curved in the light, 
and fell back with a resounding smack. 
Assuredly we were getting toward the 
right place,—for we drifted over a pool, 
deep and clear as crystal, with its quiet 
reaches some quarter mile long; we could 
see the salmon lying there in schools, 
drinking, till it made one thirsty just to 
watch them; made one long to cast a fly 
athwart the lovely waters. But we were 
on our way, and could not stop just for 
a few salmon! Think of it! 

Smack went the poles, and with the 
Tobique waters purling about our bows 
we worked along, nor had we gone a mile 
before the first canoe stopped, stopped 
all aquiver with portent,—and obeying 
the signal, we crept up as noiselessly as 
the rocky stream would permit,—to see 
a big doe, not fifteen feet away, standing 
poised for flight, her ears twitching, her 
tail flirting, and her dainty hoofs tapping 
the mar! of the bank with eager curiosity. 
It was the first genuinely wild deer that 
I had seen stand for five minutes, at pole’s 
length from three canoes, and I drank 
in the scene. When reminded that I had 
a camera, I tried a shot. 

The shot was not a great success from 
the standpoint of the artist. In the first 





A close up view of a calf moose on the banks of the Tobique 
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Proof Positive 


Lf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 


Catalogue free at your Dealer's or by mail. 
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Just One Shot 


MAYBE you have waited days for 
it. You don’t want to chance 
missing because of poor sights. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


make accurate shooting natural. Combination 

Rear Sight No. 1A, shown here, brings the 
front sight close up in a 
circle, and allows a clear 
view of the game, Receiver 
Sights with the same princi- 
ple, if you prefer them. 
Then there are Ivory Bead 
Front Sights that show up 
sharply against bounding 
game, and a Folding Leaf 
Sight with combination 
crotch and bar to replace the 
factory sight. Fully de- 
scribed in the 


[Free Lyman Book 


Bot sights for every purpose 
mand every gun. Send for it. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
110 West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 


ITHACA WINS 


EVERYTHING 


at the 
Atlantic 
‘Indian Shoot 


1. Jay Clark, Jr., won 
Atlantic Indian Cham- 
ionship. 
2. Jay Clark, Jr., won high 
over all on 16 yd. targets, 


294 x 

3. Hank Pendergast and 
Jay Clark, Jr., tied on all 
oe, including 100 at 
21 yards, 377 x 400. 
. H. K. Curtis won high 
over all in Class B, 
363 x 400. 

5. Jay Clark, Jr., won high 
over all first day, 149x150. 

6. Pendergast and Clark 
tied for high over all 
second day, 145 x 150. 


Any man can break more 
targets with an Ithaca. 


Doubles, incloding war tax, 


Catalog free. 


ITHACA GUN CoO. 
Box 25, ithaca, N. Y. 


Spring.Rem. cal. 30 sin; — —* a model 


1906 cartridges, $7.77 A nd pod om 100 
16 acres Army @ Goods. Large — 
. oe 


eee reference catal 
920, matled 50 oontn. New Cireular 10 cents 
501 New York 


place, we had a bit of buck fever. In 
the next place I am no camera man, and 
this was almost the first shot I had taken 
with the ntachine. Then, too, the light 
was bad and all the rest. Still we got 
one shot at her, and would have gotten 
more but our prand new camera stuck in 
the roll, and we were nervously trying to 
make it go, and eagerly watching this 
splendid picture of wild life, when, with 
one silent leap, amazingly silent, she dis- 
appeared in the sea of tiny Christmas 
trees and spired spruce that covered the 
bank. 

We were the first to go in that summer, 
and the game had not been disturbed 
since the previous year. Thus everything 
promised well. And it was with eager- 
ness that we plied our poles and pushed 
away up the foaming stream. 

For a few miles we were absorbed in 
watching the bottom as we drifted across 
deep pools, for there, in the silent depths, 
we could see big schools of suckers. We 
could watch where pods of whitefish lay 
drowsing in the crystal waters and see 
the trout sculling slowly away as we 
neared them. From time to time a 
salmon leaped or a brace of them flashed 
up stream like submarines after a keen 
chase. Beaver cuttings began to show 
in the edge of the backwaters. Sand- 
pipers teetered along shore within easy 
gunreach. And from time to time we 
saw a flock of shell-drake, mother and 
young, go spattering ahead of us and 
around the bend, flappers all, except the 
parent birds. They scurried ahead of us 
*till cornered, and then dove beneath the 
canoe where we could see them swimming 
like feathered turtles ’till the swirling 
stream hid them once more. 


E were thus absorbed when Fred, 
the’ leading guide, suddenly 
paused in his poling, and stood 

rigid as a setter at point. Slowly we 
crept up-to him till all three canoes were 
just around the bend, and then we saw,— 
fifty feet away from us—Our First 
Moose. 

It was a big cow, for all the world 
like a mule; and she stood there while 
we crept closer, forty feet, twenty, wrink- 
ling her big soft nose, and eyeing us 
with an expression so human she seemed 
to say, “Now what in the world have 
we here?” 

She was standing in a clump of alders, 
right on the edge of the stream. Her 
long hind legs set a mite backward, 
like a grasshopper’s. And right there 
as we watched, minute after minute in 
tense interest, we could see the explana- 
tion of a lot of things we had heard about 
moose. 

Every hunter has marvelled at the 
amazing distance from which the moose 
can smell a man, the: weather conditions 
being right. From half a mile to even 
a mile away they can hit the scent. Well, 
a careful watching of that big, soft nose, 
almost as pliable as ears,-with its moist 
surface and smelling nerve ends ten 
times as big and numerous as those of a 
setter’s nose, will explain sufficiently. Of 
all the wild folk of the New Brunswick 
Woods the moose has the best smelling 
equipment. 

Then there are his legs. Just watch a 
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moose plow through a dead fall with 
its heart-breaking tangle of branches. 
Watch a moose wade through mud up to 
his shoulders as fast as a man can paddle 
a canoe in clear water. Watch a moose 
leap through a tangle of alder thicket 
that would strangle a man, and see how 
easily, how silently he does it. Then 
search for the explanation. It’s in his 
long legs and the set of them, the grass- 
hopper kick,—that is the little trick 
which explains the whole thing. Those 
odd, massive and yet delicate legs of his 
can push him along at an amazing gait; 
faster the second mile than the first; 
faster the fifth than the third. He is the 
old original bog - trotter, born and 
brought up in the pre-historic bogs where 
the cave man roamed. And to this day 
he has not forgotten one jot of the art. 
Watch him, as we shall later, go through 
dense thicket, and dead-wood-snarled bog 
at NIGHT TIME, with the ease of a 
trotter on green hard turf. Then you 
begin to realize the amazing patent Mr. 
Moose has in those oddly set legs of 
his. 

We lay there in tense interest watch- 
ing. That moose could see our every 
move. For now we were not twenty-five 
feet from her. The nervous twitching 
of her ears and nose showed how tensely 
she was watching us, trying to get our 
scent. The wind was strong, right from 
her to us. In fact, we could smell her. 
But something about our quiet attitude 
disarmed her. Her neat hoofs tapped 
at the tiny cobbles of the bank, with the 
barest suggestion of the impatient deer 
stamp. But no whistle or snort came 
from her. She seemed indeed half in- 
clined to come on. Her mane was slight- 
ly a-bristle, but not with anger. Just 
amazed curiosity and interest. Till with 
a. movement of those legs of hers, she 
simply faded in the thicket. And we 
went on, elated at our good luck. 

Then, just around the bend we saw 
why Mrs. Moose was there. A little 
this-year calf standing knee deep in the 
lucent, cool waters of the Tobique. 

We crept up with our three canoes, the 
poles unavoidably tapping, tapping on 
the stone strewn bottom. But baby 
moose stood watching with all the artless 
curiosity of his mother. In fact, the 
leading canoe took ten shots with the 
camera at him as he stood there. Fred 
said to me, “Doctor, I believe that moose 
will come right up to us if we call him.” 

So I got out of the canoe, standing in 
clear sight on the clean gravelled bank, 
and with my camera pointed at him I 
called. 

But you will understand that calling 
a baby moose is different, decidedly differ- 
ent from calling a bull. 


HE New Brunswick guides had a 
moose caller at an exhibition in New 
York. He gave the calls beautifully, 

in masterly fashion. But here is the odd 
thing about it all,—the crowd expected a 
noise like a steam fog-horn in a tunnel. 
They were disappointed in the volume. 
It wasn’t wild enough to match their 
fancy of what an able-bodied moose 
should furnish a New York audience. So 
one of the guides called old Indian Jim 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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Below is shown the well known 
Shakespeare Level Winding device 
which winds the line perfectly even 
and level. 














Above is shown the famous South 
Bend Anti-Back Lash device, which 
entirely eliminates back lashes, 
snarls or tangles. 











SOUTH BEND LEVEL 
WINDING ANTI-BACK 
LASH CASTING REEL 


O be able to throw your bait and line accurately and 
gracefully out o’er the water with never a back-lash, 
snarl or tangle—and then, on the “strike,” to quicklv 

“reel him in” with a perfectly taut, evenly wound line— 

there’s real bait-casting joy. 


And it’s that joy and sport of perfect casting which comes to anglers 
using the new South Bend Level Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel, 






















A Combination of Two of 
THE SOUTH BEND ANTI- America's Best Known Casting Reels 






BACK-LASH-REEL The new South Bend is a mechanically perfected combirfation of the 
famous Anti-Back-Lash device of the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel, with the Level Winding or spooling device of the celebrated 
Shakespeare. With it, thumbing and spooling are entirely elimin- 
ated. It absolutely cannot back-lash. and upon reeling in, the auto- 
matic spooling device, without any guidance whatever on the part of 
the caster, winds the line perfectly even and level, the same as the 
bobbin attachment on a sewing machine. 

Beginners, without previous practice, can cast with the same ease 
and accuracy as an expert with this new South Bend reel. More 
experienced anglers can realize its advantages for night fishing. 
Of strong, rigid construction, the frame and all component parts are of Liberty 
Silver. Design is perfectly plain with a rich French Gray, mirror-like satin finish. 
Agate jeweled spool caps with adjustable spring tension grips. Gearing is quad- 


ruple multiplying. Double grips are of white ivoroid. apacity is 100 yards 
measured by 16 to 20 pound silk line. Absolutely guaranteed without time limita- 




















Over fifty thousand of the famous South tion. ' 
Bend Anti-Back-Lash-Reels—in use today— See this Reel at your Dealers 
attest to its popularity. It absolutely can- Write for Booklet giving complete Details 






not back-lash. It runs freely and thumbs 





See this new South Bend at your dealers, or write for free booklet giving detail 








4 a : 
a peg oe ee the eee and complete information. Also ask for the “Days of Real Sport,”’ our catalo 
and easier for the expert. uaranteed with- showing complete line South Bend Quality Tackle for all iresh water fishing, an 
out time limitation. many species of salt water fish. A postal brings both catalog and reel folder. 





SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10284 Higsh St. FEN South Bend. Ind. 
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‘ATTRACT DUCKS AND 
FISH TO YOUR FAVORITE: 
HAUNTS 


Soon it will be time to plant Terrel]’s 
Wild Celery, Wild Rice and Duck Po- 


tato. 
find these delicacies, 


Ducks fly hundreds of miles to 
Spring planting 


gives full benefit of summer growing 


season, 


Best fishing is found around beds of 
Wild Celery, Pond Plants and Water 
Lilies, where fish congregate for food 


and shelter. 


“Ask Terrell—He Knows” 


Leading clubs and preserves in the 
United States and Canada endorse 
Terrell’s planting material. 


Write for booklet 


“Plants 


for Attracting Birds, 


Game and Fish. 


CLYDE B. 


E 
NATURALIST 
os 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
BOATS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MOTOR BOATS, 


16 to 24 ft. 


long, with or without engine. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow water 


and weeds. 


The saving effected this year is greater 


than ever before. 


CATALOG FREE — ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO_ 


1521 Ellis Ave., 


SPECIAL OFFER ’ 


Send $2.50 for all 3 above 
books and get book of 75 


Special Plans, alsoOPFREE 


Garage folder. 
EXTRA—“Little Bungalows,”’ 
40 Plans, $750 to $3,000; 50c. 


Money tack if not satisfied 


PESHTIGO, WIS. 


PLAN FUTURE HOMES 
NOW WITH ECONOMY 
= PLANS OF 


CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted for comfort, 
beauty and adaptability 
to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. 
omes” 
$1. $3,750 to 


“The New Co'onials” 
55 Plans, $3,000 to 
$20,000; $1. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
60 Plans, $1,800 to 
$4,500; $1. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
263 California Building, Los Angeles 
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RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN 


THE 22 SOLVES IT 


FIRST REPORT FROM THE FOREST AND STREAM SHOOT- 
ING SCHOOL—AN INSTITUTION DEVOTED TO THE GUN 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


NLY recently the Adjutant of a 
Post composed of the “Veterans of 
Foreigns Wars” asked for volun- 

teers to form a rifle club and every man 
present stood up. These men were not 
mere parlor patriots, every one of them 
wore a gold cheveron, and when a notice 
was issued for a shoot on January 18th, 
they turned out on the range with the 
weather 12 degrees above zero. Men who 
had served a winter trick in Northern 
France turned out in a blizzard to prac- 
tice marksmanship—a year after the war 
was over. As a matter of fact, the match 
was shot on one of the ranges provided 
by the FOREST AND STREAM SHOOTING 
ScHOOL, at Tenafly, N. J., which is fully 
equipped with housed-in and heated firing 
points and butts, and so perfect were the 
arrangements made for their comfort 
that they shot the match in their shirt 
sleeves, but they did not know this until 
they reached the range. 

The proving grounds and experimental 
ranges maintained by FOREST AND 
STREAM are located adjacent to Camp 
Merrit and during the past year many 
returned soldiers applied for instruction, 
because, as they would explain, “I’ve al- 
ways wanted to iearn how to shoot a rifle 
and I am ashamed to go home without 
knowing how.” Pause a moment and re- 
flect what that brief quotation means. 
Men fresh from the world’s greatest war, 
asking some civilians to stop their con- 
struction work long enough to teach them 
how to shoot a rifle so they need not be 
“ashamed to go home without knowing 
how.” The boys who came back from 
France have learned to love and respect 
the rifle, but the sad truth of the matter 
is that comparatively few of them were 
taught how to shoot. The Marines and 
the Regulars made history with their 
marksmanship, literally performed mir- 
acles that gave us back our lost reputa- 
tion as “a nation of riflemen”; the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force won the great 
International Rifle Match that was held 
near Paris last summer, and on this side 
a civilian team successfully defended the 
Dewar Trophy against the Society of 
Miniature Rifle Clubs of. England, but the 
plain truth of the matter is that the 
marksmanship of the average American 
is not on a par with these standards. 
The performances of a few have re- 
dounded to the cerdit of the many and 
today we stand before the world, a sus- 
picious, restless and still hostile world, 
with a fighting reputation considerably 
beyond our ability. This unpleasant 
thought is unfortunately a fact. We cn. 
and have repeatedly, put out a team that 


literally beat the world. This has been 
done with all three weapons, rifle, pistol 
and shotgun, both at home and abroad, 
but so far the net result of all efforts to 
promote rifle practice has been to create 
a few super-experts, utterly fompetting 
that our army is composed of average 
Americans, and, as conclusively proved 
by the war just closed, the backbone of 
all armies is the doughboy and his little 


- gun. 


T various government arsenals and 
storehouses there are two or three 
million rifles, carefully covered with 

cosmoline and packed neatly in long 
wooden cases; with them are many, many 
millions of cartridges made especially for 
these arms, all carefully preserved 
against a contingency most people claim 
will never arise, said persons faithfully 
echoing certain noisy opinions that were 
voiced prior to 1914. This situation 
caused certain sensible men to suggest 
that a portion of these idle guns and im- 
mense stock of slowly deteriorating am- 
munition be used to train that part of our 
population who desire to learn how to 
shoot, and this suggestion met with one of 
those half-hearted responses that is far 
worse than out-and-out opposition, and if 
anyone is curious on the point just let him 
try to secure an army rifle and a few 
bandoliers of ammunition. It can be done. 
But the delay, red-tape, limitations, regu- 
lations, bonds, papers and exasperations 
attendant on the transaction will soon 
cause the most enthusiastic civilian to 
lose heart and turn to some other form 
of outdoor sport. And even after the gun 
and cartridges ‘have been secured, the 
civilian rifleman is confronted with a sec- 
ond and greater obstacle, the utter lack 
of ranges that are safe and suitable for 
the hi-powered military weapon. Today 
we face the unique and almost tragic 
situation of having many shooters and 
no place for them to shoot. The problem 
is no longer to create a popular interest 
in marksmanship, the crying need is for 
ranges, a chain of ranges scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Just open the game to “any rifle, 
any ammunition,” and all that is lacking 
is a place to use the equipment now re- 
posing in closets and gun cabinets. 
During the past year a group of men 
have been working quietly and faithfully 
to provide an institution where this, and 
other similar problems can be solved; and 
in spite of the clutter and confusion that 
always attends the building of a new 
plant, these unheralded workers in the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 
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Kenwood . ae Z Sleeping 
Comfort i , Re ott Bags 


BLEAK NIGHTS are not feared by this fellow— 
nature has supplied a blanket im- 


pervious to wind and cold. 


Equal protection is given men and women 
by the fleecy, long fibered wool in Kenwood 
Sleeping Bags. 

Restful relaxation—rejuvenating sleep— 
is possible only when the body is warmly 


protected. 
Sy” tog, We oncoadetonens cate In the camp and at home, in the open and under 
Forest Green, $12.50. cover, wherever the health restoring properties of fresh- 
air are recognized, users testify nightly to the cosy com- 
fort of the Kenwood. 

Kenwood Sleeping Bags are warm without being 
fatiguingly heavy, and are free from annoying lacings, 
snaps and buckles. 

Standard 4% pound Bag for all-round use in moderate tem- 
peratures. 6 and 7 pound Bags, or two 4% pound Bags (one inside 
another) for severe weather. 

Kenwood Outdoor Comfort Products, of the same warm wool, 
include big comfortable Camp Blankets 68x84 and 72x90, ideal for 
camp, porch, den or fresh-air bedroom; Sitting-out Bags for open-air 
schools, porch, auto and sanitarium; Steamer rugs; Motor robes and 
stockings. 

Every item is thoroughly pre-shrunk and may be washed in 
lukewarm water with a good soap without losing original size, shape 
or color. 

Leading Department and Sporting Goods Stores feature Ken- 
wood Outdoor Comfort Products. 

A delightful brochure ‘Outdoor 
Comfort” picturing in color the use 
of many Kenwood items will be 
mailed free on request if you 


mention the name of your dealer. }iZ7] This sign on a dealer's 
counter designates the 


ls store as headquarters 
We have a sales proposition of in- Kenwood Mills for the dependable All- 


terest to Sporting Goods Dealers wool Kenwood Outdoor 
and Dienavigen: Cree Dept. F-] Albany, N. Y. PRODUCTS Comfort Products. 





Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks: 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be. 
Made to meas- 


quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


IH yourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 

write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
612 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


~Never-rip? 
seam 


For Outdoor Sport or Work 


Duxbak and Kampit are primarily clothes 
for rough outdoor work or hard play in 
any kind of weather. They combine good 
sense, style, economy and service. 


Duxbakis rainproofed. Kampit is lighter 
weight and UTICA - DUXBAK 
not rain- CORPORATION 
proofed. a 


At any good 
Sporting 
Goods Dealer 


FREE 1920 
Style Book 


KENNERBEC CANOES—Safest t 
The superiority of the KENNEBEC CANOE 
is due primarily to an ideal—the aim of the 
makers to create a new and higher standard in 
canoe building. Write for the Free Book today. 
ee Boat and Canoe Co. 
22 RR. Sq., Waterville. Maine, 


EST 
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BIMINI-ISLE OF MYTH 


A VISIT TO THIS SO CALLED SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE REVEALS 
THE FACT THAT ITS ADVERTISED ATTRACTIONS DO NOT EXIST 


By TOM CHADBURN 


HE Isle of North Bi- 
mini is one of the 
Bahama group situ- 
ated approximately 
forty-five miles east 
of Miami, Florida. 
The foregoing in- 
formation is set 
forth in a booklet 
supplied to prospect- 
ive members of the 
Bimini Bay Rod and 
Gun Club, but as far 
as the rest-of the booklet is concerned 
the statements are mostly fiction. 

The promoters of the Bimini Bay Rod 
and Gun Club may be past masters in 
the art of word painting, but extrava- 
gant language and neatly printed litera- 
ture will never put the Isle of Bimini on 
the map as a “Sportsman’s Paradise.” 
Fish, fish-bait, and game are conspicuous 
by their absence on the land, and in the 
waters that surround the island, and a 
rude awakening awaits the sportsman, 
who, attracted by alluring statements, 
may invest in a Membership Certificate 
of this club and supplement his invest- 
ment by a visit in anticipation of sport. 

The writer of the booklet has indeed 
a most fertile imagination. Opening 
with a two page description of club fa- 
cilities the entire booklet runs riot with 
glowing pen-pictures that lead one to 
believe Bimini is already a complete ex- 
istant “Isle of Joy” for sportsmen. The 
description of the magnificent club house, 
said to contain 105 rooms with private 
baths, large lobbies, rest rooms, dining 
concourse with seating capacity for 300 
people, wireless service, and other mod- 
ern conveniences, winds up with a sweep- 
ing assertion that the building and equip- 
ment of the club is second to none in the 
United States, and conveys to the reader 
a picture of the joys that await him. 

As a matter of fact, the only available 


i 
ener 


*, tape 


accommodations for members on January 
25, 1920, were limited to the comforts 
afforded by a few army tents. Artesian 
wells, tennis courts, golf courses, surf 
casting pier, club house, dining con- 
ocurse, commissary and all the other fea- 
tures that the booklet indicated were 
complete and ready to welcome the visit- 
ing sportsman were, as far as the writer 
could observe, invisible. 

Reaching Bimini, contrary to all state- 
ments, is far from being an easy matter. 
and the published assertion that tne 
island is easily reached by all manner of 
large and small sail or power boats in 
from two to six hours presents a differ- 
ent aspect when the journey is under- 
taken. Forty-five miles in from two to 
six hours calls for something more than 
the average type of sail or power craft 
available for charter at Miami, is capa- 
ble of accomplishing, regardless of the 
fact that our old friend, the Gulf Stream, 
is usually in a turbulent state during the 
winter months, and the sportsman who 
has the temerity to essay a trip from 
Miami to Bimini, in the face of the pre- 
vailing East or Southeast winds, will find 
difficulty in inducing a boatman to under- 
take the journey. 


N unquenchable desire to visit the 
Isleeof Bimini and participate in 
the wonderful fishing and hunting 

promised by the Bimini Rod and Gun 
Club literature induced the writer to 
procure a passport and to undertake the 
hazardous trip. For some reascn or other 
the boatmen approached were averse 
to undertake the journey, but finally 
the founteen-ton auxiliary sloop, “The 
Stranger,” commanded by Captain Mal- 
loy, was chartered, and after a few days’ 
delay on account of unfavorable winds, 
the journey was begun at 3 P. M. The 
course set was toward Gun Key Light, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 


North Bimini 
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| TARPON FISHING AT PORT ARANSAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE ,117) 


Y this time both Leonard and I had _ directly for the rocks where the sharks, 

become beautifully sunburned, and for some reason known only: to them- 

his nose had begun to peel. Too selves, object to following. I snubbed 
late he tried to prevent it by doping his the fish up before it quite reached the 
face with a preparation of zinc which jetty, thus preventing the line from be- 
gives one a most ghastly appearance. ing rubbed against the sharp barnacles 
As it stays on in spite of both perspira- on the stones, and by making the usual 
tion and spray, it would be quite effec- noise with the oars against the boat we 
tive if applied the very first day, and frightened the brute off and secured the 
regularly thereafter, but the trouble fish. Leonard says, however, that after 
which that would involve would prove an [ let it go the shark caught it, as he 
infernal nuisance. For my part,I should saw a big blotch of grease soon after- 
prefer to take the burning, as with me wards on the water. 
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By George Bird Grinnell 
































This large and profusely illustrated 
volume covers the whole field of upland 
shooting in America. It deals with the 
birds followed by the upland shooter with 
dog and gun, and gives practically every- 





































ping at - ~— agg ee it is not a very painful matter, but some After this experience with the shark, 

ee a ee people really suffer severely from the I concluded to try the fishing in the 

grouse and wild turkeys. This is its ; , 
tanning process, channel, and, the water being high, we 


scheme: ‘ zs ° 
We located*that day many tarpon, in- ran through a small gap in the jetty, 


cluding a lot. of small ones, in and near located about a quarter of a mile from 
the breakers. Leonard went for them the outer end. Hardly had I let my line 
as close to the shore as he dared; but out before I hooked a big fellow, a heavy 
after shipping a lot of water, and at the _ six-footer, landing it after a hard tussle. 
same time seeing several large sharks In the afternoon we tried the tarpon 
at hand, he returned to deep water, fishing again, but soon gave it up on 
baled out the boat and tried safer fish- account of the high sea both inside and 
ing ground. outside of the Pass. 






Part 1—Life histories of upland game 
birds; many portraits. 














Part II—Upland shooting, and also 
guns, loads, dogs, clothing. 


Part IJII—Shooting of the future, 
ruffed grouse, quail, etc. 


























There are life-like colored plates of 
the ruffed grouse and quail, and 48 other 
full-page plates, with many line cuts in 

































ha Sent. N _ forenoon ot June 4th it was too HE next day we had a companion, 
| — rough to go to the South Jetty, hence a Mr. Maloney, who had never 
it Ta Sp: OS. Mee. Lat week an we were forced to fish near the north done any tarpon fishing. At first 


upland shooting, and this is what some 


of the authorities think of it: one. Leonard had four strikes and we fished near the end of the North 


saved two, and I got two with three Jetty, where Mr. Maloney had a strike, 
strikes. Leonard took also three jack- but failed to -hold. Soon afterwards he 
fish, and I two, besides a 21-pound hooked another and landed it, saving it 
grouper, which gave me a good fight. for mounting. It measured five feet 
As it is an excellent fish for eating, I six inches. Leonard and I each caught 
subsidized the cook and persuaded him one, he having four strikes and I three. 
to serve it boiled with egg sauce for One that I hung I lost on the third 
supper, thus making a welcome change jump, but the other was captured by 
from the eternal fried fish. Why is it two big sharks that were fully as long 
that hotel cooks persist in frying fish as our skiff (14 feet). At first a yel- 
when there are so many other excellent low one tackled my fish, but we fright- 
ways of cooking them? Being myself ened the beast away. Then a black one 
a good camp cook, and being fond of came along with the same result.’ Fi- 
the job, I can prepare fish in a dozen nally the two joined forces and rushed 
different styles, all of which render it the fish simultaneously, one from each 






“It is, I think, a model of waat such 
a book should be—but so seldom is. It 
is, indeed, much more than a treatise on. 
field sports, for it furnishes such full and 
excellent. life histories of the birds of 
which it treats that it should find a place 
in every library devoted to pure ornith- 
ology.”’—William Brewster, Cambridge, 
Mass, 

“A very complete monograph for sports- 
men and naturalists . . . with ancedotes, 
of his own and others . . . The book will 
be enjoyed not only by sportsmen, but by 
the general reader.’’—Sun, New York. 

“An important, thoroughly reliable and 
well written book; a work that will be 
read with interest ‘and pleasure by sports- 

men. The work is the first. complete one 
of its kind.’’—Boston Globe. 

“This volume is especially welcome—@ 
treat to every man who loves to tramp the 
uplands with dog and gun,’’—Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago. 


































































This book is a companion volume to most palatable. . side. When they met, it was good-bye 
American Duck Shooting, and the two My first strike that morning resulted to my tarpon! 
cover practically the whole subject of in the escape of the fish, and with the Leonard, when fishing near the break- 








second I had a most exciting time, for ers along the shore, hooked a large 
a big shark some 14 feet long did its shark, which first ran into the breakers, 
best to rob me of my quarry. The tar- where it gave a good deal of trouble. 
pon was onto the game, because it made Then it turned and went out to sea be- 


field shooting with the shotgun in North 
America. 
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BACKWOODS SURGERY AND MEDICINE. By 
Charles §. Moody. A handy book for the 
woodsman in which common-sense methods of 
treating ordinary wounds and accidents are de- 
scribed. Illustrated. $1.25. 


CAMP COOKERY. By Horace Kephart. “The 
less a man carries in his pack the more he must 
carry in his head,” says Mr. Kephart. This 
book tells what a man should carry in both 
pack and head. Illustrated. $1.25. 


CAMPERS’S OWN BOOK, THE. Compiled and 
Edited by George 8S. Bryan. A handy inex- 
pensive volume of information, compiled by 
George S. Bryan of the Canadian Camp Club. 
With contributions by Stewart Edward_ White, 
Tarletan Bean, Edward Breck, George Gladden, 
Charles Bradford, Ernest  Ingersol, eae 
Selous, J. Horace McFarland, A. K. P. Harvey, 
Henry Oldys, J. W. Elwood, Frank A. Bates, 
etc. Paper covers. $.50 net. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By Horace Kep- 
hart. In two volumes. Vol. 1 Camping, Vol. 
II Woodcraft. The old edition of this book 
was the standard work on the subject for over 
ten years. The new edition is enlarged, entirely 
revised and brought up to date, after two 
years had been spent in the undertaking. Vol. 
I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, camp 
cookery, etc.. etc. Vol. II “Woodcraft,” deals 
chiefly with such shifts and expedients as are 
learned or practised in the wilderness itself, 
where we have nothing to choose from but the 
raw materials that lie around us. Contains 
over a hundred illustrations. The volumes thay 
be bought separately or in sets. Price $2.00 net 
per volume. 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAP- 
PING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. Compre- 
hensive hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark 
shantie, woodland beds and bedding, boat and 
canoe building, and valuable suggestions on 
trappers’ food,- etc., with extended chapters on 
the trapper’s art, containing all the “‘tricks’ 
and valuable bait recipes of the profession. 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of 
fur skins, etc. $1.50 net. 


HORSE PACKING. By Charles J. Post. This 
is a complete description of the hitches, knots, 
and apparatus used in making and carrying 
loads of various hitches and knots at each ot 
the important stages so that even the novice can 
follow and use them. Full description is given 
of the ideal pack animal, as well as a catalogue 
of the diseases and injuries to which such ani- 
mals are subject. Illustrated with diagrams. 
$1.00 net. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. By 
Grover Cleveland. A delightful little volume 
on the ethics of sport. This book of calm, 
genial philosophy will be a sportsman’s creed 
for many generations to come. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 
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OUT-DOOR BOOKS 
FOR SPORTSMEN 


The books listed herewith illustrate 
the range of appeal contained in the 
new forty-eight page catalogue of For- 
est and Stream Books for Sportsmen— 
Catalog Free to any address anywhere. 


Prices include Postage to any 
address in the United States 


and Canada. 


FOREST & STREAM BOOK DEPT. 


9 East Fortieth Street, New York City 


OUTDOOR SIGNALLING. By Elbert Wells. A 
method of signalling by means of wigwag, light, 
smoke, or whistle, which is simple and effective. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


OUT WITH THE BIRDS. By H. M. Laing. 
Observations among the lakes and marshes of 
Western Canada on all species of birds and 
their habits, Illustrated. $2.00. 


PACKING AND PORTAGING. By Dillon Wal- 
lace. Crowded into a compact little book are 
descriptions of every kind of pack from man- 
packing to horse-packing, from the use of the 
tump line to throwing the diamond hitch. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


WALL STREET AND THE WILDS. By A. W. 
Dimock. The autobiography of a man whose 
interest in camping, shooting, fishing, buffalo 
hunting and wild life generally, brought him in 
touch with some of the famous plainsmen of his 
day. Illustrated. $3.00. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS. Edited by 
J. ©. Dier. An attempt to catch the spirit of 
the keen joys of the winter season. Illustrated 
with colored plates and photographs this book 
will delight all lovers of outdoor sport. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


Leon L. Pray. A discussion 
materials and methods used 
stufing and mounting of 
Illustrated 


TAXIDERMY. B 

of the tools an 

for the .skinning, 
ordinary birds, small animals, etc. 
with diagrams. $1.25. 


TOURING AFOOT. By C. P. Fordyce. This 
book is designed to meet the growing interest 
in walking trips and covers the whole field of 
outfit and methods for trips of varying lengths. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


THE TRAPPERS’ GUIDE. A maunal of in- 
structions for capturing all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, and curing their skins; with observa- 
tions on the fur trade, hints on life in the 
woods, narratives of trapping and hunting excur- 
sions. By Newhouse and other trappers 
and sportsmen. This is the best book on trap- 
ping ever written. It gives full descriptions 
of all the animals which the American trapper 
is likely to meet with, tells how they live, how 
to trap them and how to care for and cure 
their pelts. No man who is interested in trap- 
ping animals, whether it be muskrats or bears, 
should be without this complete manual of in- 
struction. Ninth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price $1.00. 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. No better or more 
delightful book for the help and guidance of 
those who go into the wild for sport or recre- 
ation was ever written. No one ever knew the 
woods better than Nessmuk or succeeded in 
putting so much valuable information into the 
same compass. Camp equipment, camp making. 
the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, bedding, 


fishing, cooking, and a thousand and one kin- 
dred topics are considered. Beyond this the 
book has a quaint charm all its own. Cloth, 
illustrated, 160 pages. $1.00 net. 


FISHING 


ANGLERS’ WORKSHOP. By Perry D, Frazer. 
A practical manial for all those who want to 
make their own rod and fittings. It contains 
a review of fishing rod history, a discussion of 
materials, a list of the tools needed, description 
of the method to be followed in making all 
kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait fishing, 
salmon, etc., with full instructions for winding, 
varnishing, etc. Illustrated. $1.90 net. 


BIG GAME AT SEA. By Charles Fredcrick 
Holder. This well-known sportsman and nat- 
uralist tells of adventures with the giant tuna, 
the devil fish, the mighty shark and other mam- 
moth denizens of the sea. Illustrated. $2.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By James A. 
Henshall. This edition of the Book of the 
Black Bass includes also. the Supplement, More 
About the Black Bass, and is complete in one 
volume. It covers the entire scientific and life 
history of this species, and contains a practical 
treatise on angling and fly-fishing with a full 
i of tools, implements, and tackle. $2.75 
net. 


FAVORITE FISH AND FISHING. By Dr. J. A. 
Henshall. The author discourses delightfully 
about the black bass, the grayling, the trout, 
the tarpon and other favorite fish. Illustrated. 


FISHING KITS AND EQUIPMENT. By Samuel 
.G. Camp. A complete guide to the angler buy- 
ing a new outfit. Every detail of the fishing 
kit of the freshwater angler is described from 
rod-tip to creel and clothing. Illustrated. $1.25. 


FISHING TACKLE. By Perry D. Frazer. It 
tells all the fisherman needs to know about 
making and overhauling his tackle during the 
closed season, and gives full instructions for 
tournament casting. Illustrated. $1.25. 


FISHING WITH FLOATING FLIES. By Sam- 
uel G. Camp. Mr. Camp has given thin ascieer 
special study and is one of the few American 
anglers who really understands it, from selecting 
the kit to landing the fish. Illustrated. $1.25. 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING. B 
Dixie Carroll. A practical book on the aged’ 
fresh water game fish, the tackle necessary and 
how to use it. $2.75 net. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS OF THE DRY 
FLY. A de luxe edition in two volumes by 
Frederic M. Halford. This splendid work was 
limited to fifty sets. Forest anp STREAM was 
fortunate enough to secure for its readers fifteen 
sets, of which only three remain. The au- 
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yond the end of the North Jetty. Leon- 
ard managed to head it into the Pass, 
where it followed the channel past Point 
of Rocks. By this time both Leonard 
and the shark were very tired. Leonard 
managed to turn the animal after pass- 
ing the Point and headed it towards a 
sandy beach, where presently it grounded. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Maloney and his boat- 
man had taken the launch and returned 
to the Inn, where they found Mr. Cotter 
and took him to the beach with his rifle. 
The animal was forced to give up the 
ghost by means of two rifle balls in 
its spine. It measured exactly eight 
and one-half feet in length and weighed 
815 pounds. It required some two and 
a half hours for the capture. Leonard 
had it skinned by the taxidermist, 
though for what special purpose I do 
not know. Perhaps he is figuring on 
running short of foot-gear in the Army. 

In the afternoon Leonard, who was 
very tired, took a rest, and I tried the 
small fishing with only two little jack- 
fish to show for my labor. The expla- 
nation of my lack of success, given by 
Clem, was that the tide was going out, 
and that under such a condition the 
small fish do not strike. Had he given 
the explanation in advance, I should not 
have gone after them. 


HAD an off day June 6th—at least 

for me, for I had only one tarpon 

strike and missed it. The sea was 
very rough. We fished inside of the 
South Jetty, and then went outside of 
the North Jetty. Leonard had four 
strikes and landed two, besides three 
jackfish. In the afternoon we tried in- 
side of the South Jetty—the only safe 
place. Leonard had one strike and I 
none. In the morning a Mr. Savage, 
who was a novice at tarpon fishing, broke 
his rod on the first strike. Seeing his 
predicament I lent him our Murphy rod, 
which we had been keeping in the cabin 
of the launch as a spare rig, and on it 
he landed a six-footer, which he turned 
over to the taxidermist for mounting. 
He left on the noon boat, and I did not 
see him again. 

At noon I received a telegram from 
New Orleans requesting that I return 
there at my earliest convenience, but as 
I could not reach the city before Friday 
night, and as Saturday is a business 
half-holiday, I concluded to remain till 
Saturday afternoon and to return via 
Corpus Christi so as to reach my desti- 
nation late Sunday night. 

June 7th was the thirty-second anni- 
versary of Leonard’s birthday and we 
had been counting upon making a kill- 
ing in order to celebrate it. Before we 
started out in the morning the weather 
conditions appeared to be more favor- 
able than usual, but when we reached 
the ends of the jetties we found the sea 
as rough as ever. At first all we could 
do was to try close to the outside of the 
North Jetty. Nothing doing, except that 
Leonard had one tarpon strike and 
landed three jacks. After a little it 
calmed down a bit and we went to the 
outside of the South Jetty, where it was 
still very rough. The water was full 
of cabbage-heads and floating weeds, 
necessitating the clearing of the hook 
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every few minutes. The result was that 
I lost on two strikes which came while 
I was putting out the line. I hooked a big 
fellow that made a single jump and went 
off. I estimated it at six and a half feet, 
but Clem said it was nearer seven. Fi- 
nally I landed a six-footer in spite of 
an attack by a big shark. I saved the 
game by letting the tarpon run for the 
rocks, but not permitting it quite to 
reach them. Leonard had another strike, 
but did not score. 

This was a pretty bad showing for a 
birthday celebration, but after luncheon 
we did better. Returning té the same 
place, Leonard had eight strikes and 
landed three, besides a four-pound Span- 
ish mackerel, and I had six strikes and 
landed four. One of the tarpon was 
only three feet long, but the rest were 
but little, if any, short of six feet each. 
Leonard had on a six and a half-footer, 
but a shark got after it, whereupon it 
headed directly for the jetty and rubbed 
the line along the barnacle-covered rocks, 
thus breaking it and escaping. The 
joint record for the afternoon was excel- 
lent—14 strikes . and seven tarpon. 
Leonard remarked that it required the 
help of the old man to bring the record 
up to fifty-fifty. The jackfish were not 
much in evidence that afternoon, conse- 
quently we had a better-than-usual op- 
portunity to devote our attention to the 
nobler game. , 


Y last day’s sport proved not a 
M very good one. The early morn- 

ing prospects appeared to be fine, 
and for more than a mile at the outer 
end of the South Jetty in the channel 
the water was unusually smooth. After 
passing the wreck of the Mary, we 
sighted a large school of big tarpon. 
Immediately we stopped, anchored the 
launch, and went after them. Leonard 
succeeded in hooking and landing one, 
but I could not induce any of them to 
strike, although we passed quite close 
to a good many. After going forward 
and back twice, we went around the jetty 
in the skiffs, but found most uncom- 
fortable water for fishing. In addition 
to a heavy swell there was a short, 
choppy cross-sea, rendering the fishing 
really dangerous. I managed to hook a 
six-footer, but it escaped on the first 
jump, the reason being that I did not 
dare to strike it immediately, as it would 
probably have landed in the skiff of an- 
other sportsman who was coming r™ 
behind me and was nearly over my ba 
when I got the strike. 

In spite of the heavy sea I landed « 
20-pound jackfish, and soon thereafter 
hooked another a trifle smaller, but 
along came a shark which took in the 
jack and got hooked. I fought the beast 
beyond the end of the jetty in a nasty 
sea that caused us to ship much water, 
and in about twenty minutes I had it 
alongside with its head out. It was 
hooked so that Clem did not dare to try 
to cut it loose, as we do the tarpon, and 
we had nothing aboard with which to 
kill it; consequently, after looking at it 
for five minutes and debating about how 
to dispose of it, we were forced to pre- 
sent it with a snell and let it go. One 
should always have in the boat either a 
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FISHING—( Continued) 


thor’s experience qualifies him fully to treat ‘is 
subject in a most practical manner. The manip- 
ulation of dressing dry flies and practical experi- 
ences of their use is told in a comprehensive 
manner. This work is illustrated with colored 
plates that correspond with the colors of the 
various patterns, and a unique feature of this 
work consists of nine plates, each containing 
two to five real artificial flies. The two volumes 
are handsomely bound in half leather with gilt 
top. Money refunded if supply is exhausted. 


PRACTICAL BAIT CASTING. By Larry St. 
John. This book deals with tackle and methods 
used in catching black bass. It is based upon 
wide and varied experience of the author in 
the Middle West. Illustrated. $1.25. 


SALT WATER GAME FISHING. By Chas. F. 
Holder. A chapter is devoted to each of such 
fish as the tuna, tarpon, amber-jack, sail fish, 
yellow tail, sea bass, etc. The habits and habi- 
tats of the fish are described, together with the 
methods and tackle for taking them. Illustrated. 


$1.25. 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. Loudon. 
In this book Professor Loudon tells the story 
of his 28 years’ observation of this ever game 
fish. He describes its haunts and habits, how, 
when and where they are caught and gives 
other data of intense interest to the angler. 
Price $1.00. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Charles F. Holden. A descriptive volume 
of the various sports afforded by the Pacifh 
Coast ‘Islands, including a pen picture of sea- 
angling for the leaping tuna, the long-finned 
tuna, the yellow fin, the white sea-bass, sword- 
fish, yellow tail and other game fishes. Price 


$2.00. 


THE BOOK OF THE TARPON. By A. W. Di- 
mock. [Illustrated with photographs by _ the 
author, this book is the full fruit of the author’s 
years of experience in tarpon fishing. Ilus- 


trated. $2.00. - 


MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH. By Fred Mather. 
A series of sketches of character and incident 
with rod and gun from chidhood to maturity, 
from the killing of birds and little fishes to 
buffalo hunting. Full of a quaint and delight- 
ful humor. Cloth, illustrated, 400 pages. $2.50 
net. 


BOATS AND WATER SPORTS 


BOAT SAILING: Fair Weather and Foul. By 
Capt. A. J. Kenealy. Directions are given. on 
practically everything connected with small boats 
and sa‘ling. The chapters include: Choice of a 
Boat—Sailing in a Gale or Squall—Filling-out— 
Over Hauling—Compass and Charts—Nautical 
Terms—Splices, Knots and Bends. Illustrated. 
New Edn. Preparing. 


NAVIGATION FOR THE AMATEUR. By Capt. 
E. T. Morton. An account of the simpler meth- 
ods of finding position at sea by the observation 
of the sun’s altitude, the use of the sextant and 
chonometer, arranged especially for yachtsmen 
and amateurs. Illustrated. $1.25. 


ICE-BOATING. By H. L. Stone. History and 
development of ice-boating, together with direc- 
tions for building and sailing all kinds of ice 
yachts, racers, etc. Illustrated with Diagrams. 


$1.25. 


SMALL BOAT NAVIGATION. By Lt.-Com. F. 
W. Sterling. A complete description of the in- 
struments and methods used in navigating small 
boats in pilot waters, on soundings, and off 
shore. Illustrated with Diagrams. $1.25. 


SWIMMING AND WATERMANSHIP. By L. 
de B. Handley. Beginners will find in these 
pages every bit of information to lead them to 
proficiency, while the skilled waterman will find 
its suggestions helpful. Illustrated. $1.25, 


THE “AMERICA’S” CUP RACES. By H. L. 
Stone. A complete history of the racers and 


races from the time of the first race down to 
the latest “Shamrock”’ to challenge for the cup. 
Illustrated. $2.25. 


THE CANOE, ITS SELECTION, CARE AND 
USE. By Robert E. Pinkerton. With prope: 
use the canoe is one of the safest of all craft. 
Here you may learn how to make it safe, what 
canoe to select for your particular needs, and 
how to get the greatest comfort, —. and 
usefulness from it. Illustrated from hoto- 
graphs. $1.25. 


THE GASOLINE MOTOR. By Harold W. Slau- 
son, Deals with the practical problems of motor 
operation and describes in detail the motors 
and faults to which they are liable. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


THE MARINE MOTOR. By Lt.-Com. F. W. 
Sterling. Careful descriptions of the various 
parts of the marine motor, their relation to the 
whole, and their method of operation.  Illus- 
trated with Diagrams. $1.25. 


THE MOTOR BOAT, ITS SELECTION, CARE 
AND USE. By Harold W. Slauson. The pros- 
pective purchaser is advised as to the type of 
motor boat best suited to his particular needs, 
and how to keep it in running condition. Llus- 
trated, $1.25. 


SPORTING FIREARMS AND 
SHOOTING 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. By George Bird 
Grinnell. Covers the whole field of duck shoot- 
ing in America. Describes the various ducks, 
geese, and other water fowl, their habits, meth- 
ods of hunting them, decoys, blinds, etc. Illus- 
trated, $3.75. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 
George Bird Grinnell. Describes the habits 
of woodcock, snipe, grouse, wild turkeys, quail 
and all upland game birds followed with dog 
and gun. Illustrated with colored plates by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes and numerous drawings. 
A work of interest to the ornithologist as well 
as the sportsman. $3.75. 


GUNCRAFT. By Wm. A. Bruette. A modern 
treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing 
and trap shooting. The theoretical side of the 
subject has been covered with a scientific accu- 
racy which makes it an up-to-date book of ret- 
erence, and the practical side of wing-shooting, 
gun fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been treated 
in a way that will enable either the expert 
or the amateur to determine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. It will enable him to as- 
certain why he misses.some shots and is suc- 
cessful with others. The secrets of success in 

roe shooting as well as the peculiarities in 

flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, 
the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illus- 
trated by drawings and described in a way that 
will facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 
of wing shooting. Cartridge board cover. Cloth. 
New edition being prepared. 


MODERN RIFLE. By J. R. Bevis, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
and Jno. A. Donovan, M.D., F.A.C.S. The 
most practical up-to-the-minute book~ published 
on the subject; scientific, yet clear and simple. 
Do your own figuring, and have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you are absolutely right. All 
necessary tables. Every problem’ that comes up 
in the life of every rifle and hunter is worked 
out according to formula, so that the reader 
may see exactly how to do it. Everything in 
ballistics is served. Be your own authority. 
Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages. $1.25 postpaid. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING. By A. 
L. A. Himmelwright. A new and revised 
edition of a work that has already achieved 
prominence as an accepted authority on the 
use of the hand gun. Full instructions are 
given in the use of both revolver and target 
pistol, including shooting position, grip, posi- 
tion of arm, ete. The book is thoroughly illus- 
trated with diagrams and photographs and _in- 
cludes the rules of the United States Revolver 
Association and a list of the records made both 
here and abroad. $1.25. 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE. By S&S. T. 
Hammond. This delightful presentment of the 
glories of Autumn days with gun and dog in 
the crisp New England woods in search of the 
noblest of native game birds. Price $1.00. 


SPORTING FIREARMS. By Horace Kephart. 
This book is the result of painstaking tests 
and experiments. Practically nothing is taken 
for granted. Part I deals with the rifle, and” 
Part II with the shotgun. The man seeking 
guidance in the selection and use of small fire- 
arms, as well as the advanced student of -the 
subject, will receive an unusual amount of assis- 
tance from this work. $1.25 net. 


THE AMERICAN SHOTGUN. By Charles As- 
kins. Part I describes the different types of 
shotguns, with measurements and diagrams. 
Part II tells all about wing shooting, the vari- 
ous methods, snap versus swing, etc.  Illus- 
trated. $2.25. 


Ww = AND TRAP SHOOTING. By . Charles 
s. A full discussion of the various meth- 

ods, such as snap-shooting, ‘swing and _half- 

swing; the gunner’s problem of lead and.- range 

in regard to the flight of birds, relating all 

points of the discussion to the common varieties 

if birds in this country. Illustrated. 


GOLF AND TENNIS 


HOW TO PLAY TENNIS. By James Burns. 
This book gives simple, direct instructions on 
the fundamentals of the game for beginners 
and the man who wants to improve his game. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


LAWN TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS. By J. 
Parmley Paret. This book tells in a clear lucid 
fashion how to play tennis—and how not to 
play it. All of the important strokes of the 
game are carefully explained by an expert 
7 and an. experienced writer. Illustrated. 


LAWN TENNIS FOR LADIES. By Mrs. Lam- 
bert Chambers. This book takes up the matter 
of the correct kind of practice for improvement, 
the method of play with the strokes and rackets 
— for the use of women. IIlustrated. 


MODERN GOLF. By Harold H. Hilton, This 
book gives the reader sound advice, not so 
much on the mere swinging of the clubs as 
in the actual playing of the game, with all the 
factors that enter into it. Illustrated. $1.25. 


TENNIS TACTICS. By Raymond D. Little. A 
practical guide for good tennis playing by a 
successful expert. He analyzes and appraises 
net plays, the back-court and volleying game, 
the twist service, etc. Illustrated. $1.25. 


KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT 


BOXING. By D. C. Hutchison. The writer has 
had long personal experience as an amateur 
boxer and as trainer of other amateurs. He 
gives practical instruction for the blows and 
guards as well as advice to prevent over-tiring 
and staleness. Illustrated. $1.25. 


EXERCISE AlJD HEALTH. By Woods Hutch- 
inson, M.D. With an avoidance of medical 
terms, the book emphasizes the rational, all 
around manner of living that is best calculated 
to bring a man to a ripe old age with little or 
no illness. Illustrated. $1.25. 


KEEPING IN CONDITION. By H. H. Moore. 
This book deals with the selection of wise exer- 
cise and proper foods, sufficient rest and fresh 
air. Illustrated. $1.25. 


KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT. By W. J. Cro- 
mie. Concise presentations of the ecects on 
health of eating, drinking, bathing, rest, sleep 
and fatigue, together with a sane program for 
living. Illustrated. $1.25. 


WE PUBLISH MANY AND SUPPLY ANY OF THE WORLD’S OUTDOOR BOOKS 


FOREST AND STREAM, (Book Department) 


9 EAST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Don’t Row This ‘ 
Summer—Just Fish 


Make this a different summer—a summer full of real 
sport, with all the back-breaking, joy-killing tugging at 
oars and paddles eliminated.- Go to those far-o 

> fishing “grounds” in solid comfort. Distance makes 
no difference when you have a 


Liberty Drive 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 
attached to the stern of your boat. Clamps on in a 
jiffy. Takes you anywhere a boat will float, regardless 
of weeds or shallows. It pivots on stern of boat. Can 
be raised or lowered when encoun- Speed 


tering obstructions such as stones, 



















































sunken logs, etc. Steers by swinging Mot 
propeller to right or left. Weighs or 
only 72 pounds. Provides speed > dotted a 
range of 2 to 9 miles an hour. ites deca 


mentina row- 
boat motor. 

Has five 
speeds=2 forward, 2 
reverse and neutral. 
Has magneto in fly- 
wheel and is equipped 
with a starter. No 
cranking. Catalog tells 
all. Send for it. 


Send for complete details. Give us name 
of your sporting goods dealer—please. 
The Caille Perfection Motor Company 
203 Caille Building Detroit, Mich. 




























Magneto Ignition $20 Extra 








































Purchased from Quartermasters Dept. 
Offered at prices far below government cost. 
All New Goods— No reclaimed or renovated 
A FEW SPECIALS 

These Prices Good for This Month Only. 
Blankets, 0. D., x 84 * 
— Jerkins, weol, cloth lined............. 8.50 
Army Officers’ Raincoats............. 8.50 and * 50 
Army Socks, 35c pair, 3 pairs for............ 1.00 
All-Wool Underwear, garment. bene we a 
Hip Rubber Boots...........:.. 
Army Style 0. D. Shirts........ 
Army Heavy Wool Socks, pair.. 
Army Jersey Knit Khaki Gloves. 
Herman’s U. S. Army Shoes. . 
PE I in ress co eevisks rence viovesne 


Send 6c postage for Catalog “C-16” 
Hundreds of other articles 


PUBLIC SALE 


of Standard First Quality 
Gov’t Goods From Cancelled 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Send for this big catalog today 
Army Sweaters e° $6. - 
Hunting or Shell b 

Army Gray Wool Blankets 6. 00 
Wool Shirts (Olive Drab) 

$4.50, $5.50 
















Army Shoes... . 
Sheepskin Vests . . 
Lea’r Jerkins, wool lined 7.00 
Officers —,. Coats 











Rubber Boots 5 

and all other articles for 
camp ore cutdous 
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RGAIN PRIVES. 
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87 West {25th St.. New York City 
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| revolver or a long, sharp knife like a 


machette, so as to dispose of big, foul 
In the old days I always kept a 
revolver handy, but one of my servants 
purloined it, and I have not since pur- 
chased another. If I go in for much 
more tarpon fishing, I shall certainly pro- 
cure another weapon. 

In the afternoon I took the boat for 
Corpus Christi, Leonard going along to 
start me on the journey, and incidentally 
to have a look at the town, which he had 
never before visited. 

I urged Leonard to remain another 
week, but he stayed only four days 
longer. He had been threatening to get 
after the big tarpon with standard light 
tackle in order to earn a gold button; 
and after I left he did so, using one of 
our light rods and a line that he pur- 
chased at the Inn. Sure enough, he se- 
cured a 5 ft. 9 inch fish that gave him 
the button, but he complained that it 
took so long to land the tarpon with light 
tackle that two out of every three hung 
were stolen by sharks. He hooked one 
very heavy one in the back with light 
tackle, and it towed him out to sea, al- 
most to the whistling buoy—and even 
there the sharks got it. 

In addition to a few tarpon, Leonard 
took on light tackle after my departure 
six jackfish and a good many Spanish 
mackerel, but no kingfish. He is of the 
opinion that they had not begun to come 
in at that time, and that the few which 
we caught near the jetties were merely 
strays. 

While fishing at Port Aransas we met 
a strange fisherman—a one-armed man 
who handles a motorboat and catches fish 
both big and little unaided. He caught 
a Jewfish weighing 353 pounds on a 
hand line from his launch, dragging it 
around until it was tired and stopping 
the launch occasionally to take in a 
little line, until finally he brought it 
within reach of the gaff hook, which 
was attached to a short rope. Then he 
got another man to hold the gaff until 
he could run a heavy rope through the 
creature’s mouth and gills in order to 
attach it to one of the piles of the wharf. 
The name of this one-armed fisherman 


‘is H. C. Thompson, and he resides at 


Port Aransas. 


AKEN all in all, the eight days that 
my boy and I spent together at 
Port Aransas gave us excellent 
sport in spite of the unfavorable condi- 
tions. What we could have done, had 
the wind and waves permitted us to fish 
at all times where we pleased, no one 
can say, but it is no exaggeration to state 
that we could readily have doubled our 
catch. However, when two men in eight 
days land with rod and reel nearly two 
tons of fish, they have no cause to com- 
plain of their luck. 
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Convert Your Raw Furs into 
Comfortable Caps, Fur Sets, 
Gloves, Coats, Etc. 


At the present high prices of 
ready-made furs it will. pay you 
to have your furs made into ser- 
viceable wearing apparel. You 
can SAVE 30% TO 50% by get- 
ting your furs this way. 











You furnish the skins and we tan and make them up at reasonable 
prices. You get greater satisfaction by having your furs made-to- 
order. They are made the way you want them. The materials 
used are the best money can buy. You get better furs than you 
can buy ready-made because you select your skins yourself and 
know what you are getting. 

ALL WORK IS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 

Over 55 years in the fur business is proof of our 


reliability. Located in the center of the United 
States, our work goes to every state in the union. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG #@e 


giving many beautiful photographs, prices and interesting information 
about making fur sets, coats, caps, gloves, rugs, robes, etc. It is yours for 
the asking. Send for it today. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


**The Old Reliable Fur House’’ Established 1864 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


Take their word for it— 
They.. know! 
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Season 1919-20 
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because he has caught the soul of it—because he gives us a true picture of the men 
and events, as we knew them.”—That’s what the old Westerner said when we 
asked him why Zane Grey was the one writer of western stories westerners themselves read 
with unqualified enjoyment and approval. 

“Sure, they were interesting, but it wasn’t the excitement we wanted. There was enough 
of that all the time. We read him, and carried his books in our knapsacks because they had a 
certain spiritual quality the books of other writers lacked. His men are men... they live like 
men... but there’s always something you can’t put your finger on . . . He brings home the 
things a fellow doesn’t talk about, but feels. Somehow he makes you know there’s a some- 
thing on and beyond,—if you only play a man’s part . . . He don’t preach, he don’t talk re- 
ligion; but he GETS you HERE” .. . That’s what the fellow back from France told us when 
we asked him WHY it was that Zane Grey’s books led ALL OTHER books in popularity 
among the men of the A. E. F. 


Zane Grey’s position in American literature is founded on a rock of solid achievement. 
According to the testimony of the West, he is its authentic interpreter. 


Here is a great American writer whose work YOU ought to know—a writer whose fine 
achievement has given him a permanent place in the hearts of millions of his countrymen. 


ZANE GREY’S NEW NOVEL 


THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


Illustrated. $1.90 


HARPER & BROTHERS, ##!-/##7 





66 Wi know this life—the vanishing life of the old, glorious West—and we read his books 
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Charles Cottar’s Score 
doen modern ta with the 


integral sight base. 
Checked extra full nistol 
grip and forearm. checked 


trigger. Corrugated steel = 50-3 OOO Savage 


shotgun buttplate. Com- 
mercial silver bead front 
and fiat-topped wind- 


s Yr 2 ° 
iearmenere on Lion — 100% 


Do you know how many hunters are killed or mauled by 
lions every year? Do you realize that the lion is the 
African travellers’ and hunters’ greatest peril? 

Listen to what Mr. Cottar says about what the little 
-250°3000 Savage does to the king of beasts: — 

“On lions and leopards—I have shot a score of the 

two species with the .250, and some of themat less 

than a rod distance—not one escaped that was hit.” 

The power of the .250-3000 Savage makes lions as easy as 
leopards to the man who has usedit on both. Andhehaskilled 
rhino, hippo, buffaloandelephant withit. Do-you wonder that 
he finds it the most generally useful rifle for African hunting? 

And don’t forget that it’s a six-shot repeater thot 
weighs only seven pounds—that it has a point-blank range 
of over 300 yards—that it 1s accurate enough tv make pos- 
sibles at 800 yards—and that it hardly kicks at all. 

You can see it—handle it—buy it—at your dealers. 
For particulars, write us. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Sharon, Pa. UTICA, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York City 


A BEAR HUNT ON THE 
CLEARWATER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


that makes regular trips from Wrangell 
to Telegraph Creek, was due to come 
down streani. We concluded that it was 
wiser to wait for it to take us to 
Wrangell than face the wind and rain 
in an open boat. Therefore, our outfit 


= was assembled on the bank of the river 


and we waited. 
THE BLACK BEAR 

HILE waiting I was, merely for 

pastime and for the sake of such 

practice as there was in it, point- 
ig my rifle at various objects on the 
opposite side of the river and I remarked 
that if a bear would only show up on 
the other side of the river how I would 
kill him. In line with my aim, a black 
spot among the bushes attracted my at- 
tention. I looked at it through my field 
glasses, which I always carry hung by a 
strap around my neck. 

The black spot proved to be a bear. I 
took careful aim, for the distance was 
about two hundred and_ twenty-five 
yards. Without the glasses, all that 
could be seen of the bear was a dark 
spot among the bushes. I fired and in- 
stantly the bear showed plainly that he 
was hit. He dragged himself behind a 
log where he remained for some mo- 
ments. Occasionally a small part of his 
body was visible as he moved behind the 
log. A second shot was fired when 
enough of him was seen to make it worth 
while. Thereupon he started up the hill 
through the bushes. Two more shots 
were taken without apparent result. 

Then we took to the canoe and crossed 
the river after him. A trail of blood 
leading from where he had fallen by the 
log indicated that he could not go far. 
We did not follow more than a hundred 
yards before we found him practically 
all in. Another shot finished him in a 
hurry. We dragged: him to the shore 
and took him across the river in the 
canoe. He was skinned and the hide 
ready for the little boat by the time it 
reached us. An examination disclosed 
that four of the five bullets had taken 
effect, although only two of them were 
necessarily fatal, the first and the last. 

CAPTAIN CONOVER 


Y hunts in this region have resulted 

in more than my share of success. 

In 1918 I killed the only glacier 

pear ever killed in that locality. Its 
vvat is as handsome a bear-skin trophy 
ws adorns the home of any hunter. And 
unis year to kill the largest grizzly ever 
killed by a dude hunter in the same re- 
gion, and one probably as large as any 
that has ever been killed there, can only 
be explained on the score of luck. This 
luck is entirely attributed to the skill, 
industry and good judgment of Arthur 
B. Conover. He works on: the principle 
that our vigilance is the price of suc- 
cess; that genius is perspiration, and he 
never for a moment relaxed his vigilance 
nor would he permit me to relax mine. 
While daylight lasted he kept me alert 
and hunting. Some nights it was eleven 
o’clock before we turned in for sleep. 
While moving up or down the river we 
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kept watching everywhere for bears. 
While cooking or chopping wood in 
camp he risked burning his fingers or 
chopping his toes for the sake of keep- 
ing an eye out for bear. That is the 
way to do it. e 

You cannot find your bear as you do 
a duck or a goose. He has no accus- 
tomed haunts. He is a wanderer and 
you see him where he is; on the bars, 
in the timber, in the brush, along the 
sloughs, on the snow, crossing the gla- 
ciers. Or you may not see one at all. 
It matters little to him where he goes 
and your game is to see him first. To 
be sure the Captain has been running a 
trap line in that locality for fifteen years 
and knows it like I know my own back- 
yard. Therefore, it is enough for me to 
say that my successes have been entirely 
due to him. 


RIsK OF THE MODERN HUNTER 


HE modern rifle has virtually re- 

moved all danger in hunting grizzly 

bear. If one can shoot straight, 
knows where to strike, and has enough 
common sense to refrain from following 
a wounded grizzly into dense brush there 
is no danger. But those three things 
he must know. 

The killing power of the modern rifle 
has also materially reduced the sport and 
excitement. The dangers faced by the 
old hunters, who were armed with flint- 
locks, or percussion cap rifles, are not 
for us. To Lewis and Clark, and the 
trappers who followed in the wake of 
their memorable journey across the con- 
tinent, the grizzly bear was a fearsome 
beast. This was because the inferior 
weapons of early days had failed to im- 
press the bear family that they were a 
serious menace. 

The hunter of today may read the 
thrilling adventures of James Capen 
Adams, John Glass, old Jim Baker and 
Jim Bridger, but their adventures are 
not for him. 

The modern rifle is ample in power, 
velocity and accuracy for any and all 
game anywhere in the world. For sport- 
ing purposes further development is un- 
necessary. The cartridges now obtain- 
able will kill off the game fast enough. 


THE GRIZZLY OF LEWIS AND CLARK 


RIOR to the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition (1804-6) but little was known 
of the grizzly bear. Those explor- 

ers, and others following them, referred 
to the grizzly as the white bear. Ser- 
geant Gass, under date of April 29, 1805, 
says in his journal, “Captain Lewis, and 
one of the men, traveled some distance 
by land and killed a white bear. The 
natives call them white, but they are 
more of a brown gray.” 

As this incident is the first authentic 
record of the killing of a grizzly by a 
white man, it may be well to reproduce 
the description of it given by Lewis and 
Clark. 

“Captain Lewis, who was on the shore 
with one hunter, met about eight o’clock 
two white bears. Of the strength and 
ferocity of this animal thé Indians had 
given us dreadful accounts. They never 
attack him but in parties of six or eight 
persons, and even then are often defeated 
with a loss of one or more of their party. 
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Colt’s Revolvers : 
Colt’s Gaming) Automatic 
Machine 
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“Rush me at Camp here, “a Colt .22 caliber Automatic Target Pistol. My guide showed 
me the .38 caliber Automatic which he carries, but as I am just ‘breaking in,’ advises me 
to get the small caliber—a great little gun for all-’ round purposes.” 

EXTRACT FROM SPORTSMAN’S LETTER TO A FRIEND 


OLTS 


FIRE ARMS 


Sportsmen complete their equip- 
ment for the woods by packing a 
Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt 


Revolver in their kit. 

They know that the name COLT 
is their guarantee of dependabil- 
ity, and that for protection and 
for target practice, a pocket gun 
comes in mighty handy. - 

Many guides recommend a Colt 


Automatic .38 as the best all- 
"round gun for personal use, while 
others, as was the case in the illus- 
tration above, tell sportsmen that 
they will find a Colt .22 calibre 
Automatic as shown below, the 
finest and handiest little weapon 
because it shoots the easily ob- 
tainable and inexpensive 
.22 long rifle cartridges. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Colt’s Automatic Pistols 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Ri 
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GTEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 


The safest boat that floats. Air com- 
partments fore and aft and puncture- 
proof steel hull means an unsinkable 
boat that will last a lifetime. Can't 
leak, warp, waterlog, dry out or open 


at the seams. Never needs calking— 
no boat house required. 


Built in world’s largest boat house. 
Designed by America’s foremost 
naval architects. Over 70,000 in use. 


Write for beautifully illustrated catalog listing more than 40 
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Having no weapons but bows and ar- 
rows, and the bad guns with which the 
traders supply-them, they are obliged to 
approach very near to the bear; as no 
wound except through the head,or heart 
is mortal, they frequently fall a sacrifice 
if they miss their aim. He rather at- 
tacks than avoids.a man, and such is 
the terror which he has inspired, that 
the Indians who go in quest of him paint 
themselves and perform all the super- 
stitious rites customary when they make 
war on a neighboring nation. Hitherto 


models of steel and wooden power boats, row boats and cances 


[Mullins Body Corporation 


Boat Department, 
612 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio 


those bears ~ve had seen did not appear 
desirous of encountering us; but al- 
though to a skilful rifleman the danger 
is very much diminished, yet the white 
bear is still a terrible animal. On ap- 
proaching these two, both Captain Lewis 
and the hunter fired, and each wounded 
a bear. One of them made his escape; 
the other turned upon Captain Lewis and 
pursued him 70 or 89 yards, but being 
badly wounded the bear could not run 
se fast as to prevent him from reloading 
his piece, which he again aimed at him, 
and a third shot from the hunter brought 
him to the ground.” 

So firmly has this old tradition of the 
existence of white bears, other than the 
polar bear, been fixed upon the minds 
of native hunters and trappers in the 
west and north, that one still hears stor- 
ies of inland regions where fierce white 
bears may be found. The killing of an 
occasional albino bear only confirms the 
tradition in the minds of these natives. 

In his notes to the Lewis and Clark 
journal Coues refers to “the countless 
repetitions, in the books of adventures 
with these ferocious beasts, insisting 
upon this color.”. The remark by Gass 
that “the natives call them white” is 
significant, for it seems that the applica- 
tion of that name was brought about by 
the translation of-:the Indian name for 
the grizzly. Coues adds in his note: 
“The species is of course the grizzly, 
Ursus horribilis, new to science in 1805, 
first described sufficiently in these cod- 
ices, and not technically named till 1815.” 

Thomas Jefferson names a white bear 
(curs blanc) in his list of American 
quadrupeds appearing in “Notes on Vir- 
ginia,” written in 1781-2. But the white 
bear mentioned by Jefferson was the 
polar bear, ours blanc de la mer Glaciale. 
Jefferson was intensely interested in nat- 
ural history. No doubt the copious ref- 
erences to that subject in the journal of 
Lewis and Clark were upon his sugges- 
tion. ' 

If you desire to read the greatest work 
ever written:in which exploration,’ ad- 
venture, natural history, hunting, fish- 
ing, diseovery' and Indian stories are 
combined, read “The History of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition,” by ‘Elliott 
Coues. You will be especially interested 
in» the description of their several én- 
eounters. with the grizzly between the 
mouth of the Yellowstone and the great 
falls of the Missouri. It is the most 
comprehensive hunting story ever told. 
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FURNITURE .FOR THE 
SUMMER CAMP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111) 


cook upon, smokes less, uses less fire- 
wood, and keeps going longer than any 
open fire whatever. It may be folding or 
rigid, preferably without a bottom, and 
with removable lids. Ten by twelve by 
24 to 36 inches long,—and with an oven, 
by all means! Set it up on a rock, more 
or less level but not necessarily flat, and 
chink up around the bottom with small 
stones, which you remove or put back to 
alter the draft. Tent stoves smoke 
abominably in the hands of the tyro, who 
usually blames the chimney, but it is all 
a matter of draft. At first the fire needs 
lots of air, and should be well open below, 
with one lid off, to burn brightly. After 
a bed of live coals is established, one 
chinks up until just enough draft to keep 
her going is admitted. Finally the door 
alone, or the butterfly air-valve in it, ad- 
mits plenty of air to keep the coals glow- 
ing redly. The chimney pipe may either 
go up through a hole in the fly, protected 
by an asbestos liner, or the end of the 
stove may project out under the cross 
pole and the chimney come up alongside 
it. In either case a fixed curtain is the 
best way to close that side of the living 
room. 

The living room is ten feet square; 
what shall we put in it? We need first 
a folding table, for eating in comfort. 
This comes in two types, the folding-leg 
type, with 3’ by 2’ 4” top, and a shelf 
underneath for sugar, butter, milk can 
and other articles that are continually 
being passed around; and the roll type, 
2’ x 3’, to be spread out on four stakes 
and a pair of cross poles. I have made 
very good tables out of old boards, or a 
pair of logs flattened and the chinks 
filled with sand and clay and a canvas 
cloth thrown over all. Another kind is 
made from a wooden fiber dress-suit case, 
which, when opened out flat and sup- 
ported upside down on four stakes, makes 
a table about two feet square. 

We need also two camp stools, to help 
out the other two brought from the sleep- 
ing tents at meal times, and two canvas 
easy chairs, with folding legs and backs, 
and canvas bottoms and back walls. These 
are very comfortable to read in or lounge 
in—and don’t talk to me of root-made 
camp furniture! You get tired enough 
during the day’s sport, and you want 
comfort, above all, when at home for the 
evening. Where is the comfort in a hard, 
wooden bench or chair of any kind? With 
these easy chairs on each side of the fire- 
place, and the camp stools in the corners, 
you need but a clothes tree for Mackin- 
aws, rain coats, etc., and a rod rack for 
tackle, paddles and gear, to be well fixed 
for a comfortable stay in the forest, for 
a whole summer if possible. 


OW to transport this outfit to the 
camp site is worthy of thought. A 
friend of mine has invented what he 

calls a folding camp box, about four feet 
by three, with sides and top and a hasp 
and padlock. The whole thing is hinged, 
so that he can open it out flat and make 
a very respectable floor for the living 
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ANGLING SPORTSMEN WILL FIND IN THIS BOOK 


A Classification of all the species of Trout found in American waters, 
which is more complete and more serviceably arranged than any other 
in print. 
Superbly executed plates in colors illustrating the author’s descriptions 
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five years’ study of the habits.of trout and the best way of catching 
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methods of Fishing. 
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own leaders, and a wealth of miscellaneous data simply invaluable to 
even the most experienced angler. 
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Tells the story of this ever game fish — 
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A Normal Person 


is healthy, vigorous and enjoys 
life to the utmost. If you do 
not feel this way you have been 
neglecting some of the essen- 
tials of right living. If you 
have important affaits, make 
yourself fit for them; get the 
health and vigor necessary to 
carry out to the fullest your 
scheme of life. Do this now. 
It is much more pleasant and 
infinitely more sensible to pre- 
vent than cure. <A _ booklet, 
“The Way to Get Well,” pub- 
lished by HOTEL CHAM- 
BERLIN, OLD POINT 
COMFORT, VIRGINIA, may 
help vyou. It will be sent for 
the asking. It is always a 
pleasure to make a personal 
reply to inquiries regarding the 
methods and treatments at this 
famous resort. 


George F. Adams, Manager 


Fortress Monroe, Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICES: Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, 1270 Broadway, Cook's, Tours or 
“Ask Mr. Foster” at any of his offices. 





TENTOBED 
A Tent and Bed Combined 


Tentobeds are the most practical for 

tourists and people desiring to camp. 

They are made in two sizes, one as 

shown is made especially to use with 

Auto. Other style is suitable for sleep- 

ing on porch or lawn. Tentobeds roll 

up in a small package very light in 

weight, can be put up in 5 minutes, re- | 

quire no stakes or poles. Water-proof 

and Insect-proof. } 
The beds are very comfortable to 

sleep in. They save the price they | 

cost in hotel bills«in a few days. You | 

are independent and not obliged to pay 

the exorbitant prices often demanded 

of tourists. y A 
On sale by reliable dealers.- We will mail you on request, literature fully describing Tentobeds, 

also our Autobed, made to use inside of auto. 


TENTOBED COMPANY = *°%,,J2cksen, Boulevard 


Dept. 11 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle nc leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by 

bend: safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 

™ used by U. S. and Foreign Goveriments. Awarded First Prize at 

. Chicago. and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Qutboard 
», Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Caves Boat Co., 428 Harrison St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


room of it. Everything for the camp is 
packed inside, and there are no trunks 
or other unwieldly containers to find 
room for when camp is made. With rope 
handles or steel ones, it can be checked 
like a trunk, and everything is all there 
and undamaged when you get out at the 
station. Baggagemen have an unmerci- 
ful way of mauling duffle bags and camp 
gear, so that it arrives minus straps and 
handles when you come to claim it from 
the baggage-room. I like his scheme; its 
only difficulty seems to be that it forms 
one large package, which is all right for 
a farm team or an auto, but out of the 
question if the rail-head brings you to a 
further trip by canoe up the lake to a 
rive at the camp site. 


WILDERNESS DWELL 
ERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 


and whispered, “Jim, put some pep into 
her, Bawl man, BAWL like it was the 
Devil in a hornet’s nest. . . . Bawl like 
all Hell Jim, Bawl.” And Jim did. .. . 
This time he got acknowledgment. As his 
rancorous bull bellow rolled out through 
a huge megaphone, echoing and re- 
echoing in the vast hall, the crowd felt 
the thrill of it, and answered... . It 
was a successful eall all right. But? 

So here in the wilds of the Tobique | 
sat and called. Only in a voice searcely 
audible fifty feet away. Just a quiet 
insistent “OOOwa” with the coaxing in- 
flection rising above the ripple of the 
stream, OOOwa-O00Owa. And Little 
Master Moose came on, right straight into 
the camera. 

He was in the open stream this time, 
not hugging the shade of the forest, so 
the camera could record him in snaps. 
He came on till he was not twenty feet 
from the lens. And I sat there and 
changed the roll of films, having taken 
ten of him at different ranges. Then 
with the new load in I ealled again, 
“OOOwa-O0O0wa,” and he came on 
again, ten feet, eight, six,—yes, till he 
was within the smallest or shortest focus 
I could get. And still he was not 
alarmed. 

He came on till we could stretch our 
hands out and touch him,—three canoes 
and six people lying quietly there. He 
circled us with his comical nose wrink- 
ling, his little mane a-bristle for all the 
world like a horse with his mane clipped. 

Fred said to me, “Doctor, if we had a 
bit of candy or salt I believe that moose 
would follow us home.” Be that as it 
may, we took three reels of ten pictures 
each,—thirty shots at him, and then 
walked about, talked to him in a low, 
quiet voice,—and that blessed little baby 
just seemed to enjoy having his picture 
taken. In fact, on our way out again, 
this same baby moose came crashing 
through the brush toward us as we passed 
on down stream. At least, we took it 
for the same, as it was a calf and in the 
same place. 

So we pushed on, marvelling at the 
tameness of these wild folk, and elated at 
our good luck in finding them before they 
had been disturbed. 

Half an hour later we pulled our 
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canoes out on the edge of a deep pool 
and while the guides were getting dinner 
ready, cast a fly for the speckled trout 
lying there, and we soon had enough for 
a mess. While we ate and talked of the 
trip so far, out swam a couple of young 
musquash, little cousin of the beaver. 
But before we could shoot them with the 
lens, they dove in the clear waters and 
disappeared under the bank. While we 
smoked the calumet of peace, we listened 
to the ineffably sweet call of the “Old 
Sam Peabody” bird and sent our dreams 
out to what we should meet further alon,z 
the gliding stream of Tobique waters as 
they sang and purled out of the far dis- 
stance. That to us was the call of the 
wild indeed,—the real thing which we 
were soon to see unveiled. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


JAMES ALEXANDER} 
HENSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 119) 


the fecalities fished, whether favorable 
or otherwise for pike-perch; and inas- 
much as EF had fished the most favorable 
situation, I deerned it but just and right 
to call the match off, and proposed that 
the score of the wager be equally divided 
between us. After a little objection on 
the part of the losers my proposition 
was accepted good naturedly, and after a 
really delicious collation, washed down 
by the.sparkling bevera;xe, and after the 
Partegas had been duly enjoyed, we re- 
tired to dream over the events of the 
glorious day and our participation in 
them. 


URING my fishing trips to Ocono- 

mowoc I had frequently noficed and 

was much charmed with a certain 
spot on the east bank of the lake, whose 
beauty and attractive location appealed 
to me very strongly. It was opposite to 
the town, and afforded a fine view across 
Lake Fowler, and beyond to the extreme 
confines of Lake La Belle, several miles 
in extent, with glorious sunsets over the 
watery expanse. The spacious grounds 
had been carefully and artistically 
planted with groups of spruces, firs and 
clumps of arbor vite end other orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. A pretty 
summer-house occupied a point jutting 
out into the lake. The place had been 
planned by a non-resident for a summer 
home, but who died before his plans were 
completed. 

I was so obsessed with the beauty of 
the spot and its obvious possibilities for 
a cosy and comfortabie home that I 
eventually purchased it and erected a 
residence in the Tudor-Gothic style, and 
a commodious stable. A winding drive- 
way was constructed with two entrances 
from the road. The buildings were ve- 
neered with cream-colored Milwaukee 
brick, which at a little distance appeared 
like stone, and which harmonized well 
with the surrounding foliage and the 
lake. The house had a double frontage, 
the principal one facing the road, the 
other looking on the lake. I made other 
improvements, includi.g a boat-house, 
workshop, poultry houses, etc. Here I 
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get ‘within shooting distance he wants to be sure of 
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ESTATE 


FOR RENT 


Fine Mansion with grouse driving in Yorkshire for next 
Most comfortable and thoroughly well fur- 
nished. Contains five spacious reception rooms—thirty- 
five bedrooms, six bathrooms. Electric light throughout. 
Every modern convenience and large garage—splendid 
gardens—hot house and fruit. 


Shooting over 8,000 acres giving from 1,200 to 2,000 head 
of grouse—500 partridges—2z00 wild pheasants—z200 
hares—several thousand rabbits with woodcock, duck, 


Station close by. To be let as a going concern with a staff 
of good servants, five keepers and gardeners from about 
August first to second of October, or as may be arranged. 
Apply Lord G— 
Shooting Agent, 86 Ebury Street, London, S. W., England. 


., care A, Grimble, 
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Practical Poultry and Bee Books 


FOR POULTRY KEEPERS 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Barred, White, Buff, 
Silver Penciled, Partridge, Columbian. A complete 
breed book, telling how to select, mate and exhibit 
winners in all varities. Well illustrated. 3 Color 
Plates, 160 pp., 9xi2 in. Price $1.25, postpaid. 


THE WYANDOTTES.—No matter what variety of 
Wyandottes you breed, a — i . ae book _ 
the information you need Man 
illustrations. 3 Color Plates, 160 | DD. xi? i in. Price 
$1.25, postpaid. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS.—Rose and sina, Comb. 
The mos ete and authoritative book on ‘“‘Reds’’ 
ever published: “Pully illustrated. 1 Color, "Plate, 88 
pp., 9xi2 in. Price $1.00, postpa’ 


THE LEGHORNS—AIl Varieties.—Most complete 
book ever written about Leghorns. The special sec- 
tion on commercial egg farms will prove invaluable 
to those engaged in this branch. Illustrated. 3 Color 
Plates, 144 pp., 9xt2 in. Price $1.25, postpaid. 


THE ORPINGTONS—All Varieties.—Tells how to 
select and mate for best results. There are articles 
on each ae. contributed by well known American 
and English breeders. { Color Plate, 80 pp., Ill., 
9xi2 in. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ASIATICS.—Brahmas, Cochins and Lang- 
shans. a most helpful book issued on mating, 
breeding, selecting, exhibiting and judging all Asiatic 
breeds. © pully illustrated. { Color Plate, 100 pp., 
9x2 in. Price 75c., postpaid. 


THE CAMPINES—Silver and Golden.—A large and 
profusely illustrated book. Represents the results of 
two years of work. 1! Color Plate, 88 pp., 9xf2 in. 
Price $1.00, pos<paid. 


DUCKS AND GEESE.—A guide to profitable duck 
and goose rearing. All necessary information on the 
breeding of ducks and gees 


market. Well illustrated. 104 pp., 
$1.00, postpaid. 


for exhibition, also for 
9x12 in. Price 


TURKEYS.—Their Care and Management—Special 
articles by highly qualified breeders make this an 
exceptionally helpful book. Beautifully illustrated. 
1 Color Plate, 96 pp., 9x!2 in. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


FOR BEE KEEPERS 


FIRST LESSONS IN BEEKEEPING, by C.. P. 
Dadant, Senior Ediotr American Bee Journal.—At- 
tractive cloth binding, 167 pages, 178 illustrations. 
The author has had > years of actual experience in 
beekeeping. Price $1.25. 


by L. L. Langstroth; revised by 


THE HONEYBEE, 
including, 


Dadant.—A complete text on beekeeping 
Natural History of the Bee, Care 
Production and Marketing of Honey. 
binding. Price $2.00. 


PRACTICAL QUEEN REARING, by Frank C. Pollett, 
Associate Editor, American Bee Journal.—Cloth bind- 
ing, 105 pages, 40 illustrations. Simple methods of 
rearing a few queens for use ip a small apiary, as 
used for rearing queens in wholesale 


well as methods 
Price $1.25. 


quantity, make the book most valuable. 


A pessane _Ageeets TO BEEKEEPING 
QUESTIONS: by Dr. C. C_ Miller.—Serviceable cloth 
binding, 276 pages. * Alphabetically arranged by sub- 
ject, this book will clear up many problems not 
touched upon by the other bee books. Used with a 
text it is invaluable. Price $1.75. 


OUTAPIARIES, by M. G. Dadant.—A clear and 
concise explanation of the requirements for proper 
placing, arranging and managing of outapiaries. 
Special chapters devoted to Apiary Sites, Basis of 
Placing the Apiary, Systems of Management, Honey 
Houses and Equipment, with treatment of apiary 
work during different seasons as applied to outapiaries. 
Cloth bound, 125 pp., 50 ills. Price $1.25. 


“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEYBEE.”—Old Edi- 
tion. There has been quite a demand for the orig- 
inal edition of the above work and we are now able 
to offer it to our customers. Old Original Edition, 
cloth. Price $1.25. 


epreririe apese REARNG, by G.. M. Doolittle. 
An old work that has had a big sale. Price, cloth 


binding, $1.25. 


Prices include delivery charges to any address in the U. S. or Canada 
Order from 


FOREST and STREAM, Book Dept., 9 E. 40th St., New York City 
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lived and fully enjoyed the living for 
eight years. 

For a year or two I was a member 
of the town council, and when a city 
charter was obtained I was elected the 
first Mayor. During my administration 
the streets were graded and surfaced 
with gravel. Two wooden bridges, on 
piles, one crossing the stream that con- 
nected Oconomowoc and Fowler lakes, 
while the other spanned the outlet of 
Lake Fowler as it emptied into Lake 
LaBelle, were replaced by ornamental 
iron truss bridges which remain in good 
order to-day. 

During the past half century much 
water has passed under these bridges 
carrying messages of love and good will 
and hopeful aspirations down the 
streams, and under other bridges, until 
the great Gulf is reached. Many of the 
children and lovers and anglers, who 
have frequented these waters, have 
passed down the stream of Time to the 
unseen shore of the unknown and un- 
chatered sea. But the prattle and 
laughter of, the children are still heard 
on the banks, the vows of lovers are 
still whispered under the summer moon 
as their boat drifts idly on, the tuneful 
voices of merry parties still ring out in 
the gloaming, keeping time with their 
rhythmic oars, and the voices of the 
brothers of the angle, merry and hilari- 
ous after a well-fought victory, or of 
those not so fortunate but still cheerful 
with anticipation—all these are passing 
upon the bridges, and will continue to 
pass world without end. 


N those days fishculture was in its in- 

fancy. It was but fifteen years pre- 

vious that Dr. Theodatus Garlick and 
Dr. H. A. Ackley, of Ohio, the pioneers 
and fathers of fishculture in America, 
followed in the footsteps of Remy and 
Gehin, of France, and successfully prop- 
agated the brook trout by artificial, or 
rather, domesticated, fish culture. After- 
ward Seth Green, Fred Mather and a 
few others were operating private fish 
hatcheries at the time of which I write. 
This was several years before the Unit- 
ed States Fish Commission was estab- 
lished, but the state of Wisconsin had 
already a Fish Commission that was do- 
ing excellent work in the cultivation of 
fishes and in stocking and replenishing 
depleted waters. At a wonderful spring 
some fifteen miles from Oconomowoc 
there was a private brook trout hatchery, 
one of the proprietors being also one of 
the Wisconsin Fish Commissioners. I 
was a frequent visitor at this hatchery, 
and became pretty well versed in the 
method of trout culture. On North 
Lake, a few miles from my home, my 
friend, Colonel Shears, was operating a 
small trout hatchery as a pastime, which 
I visted quite often. 

The artificial culture of the trout, 
salmon, whitefish and shad is a very 
simple matter, inasmuch as the ova or 
eggs are separate and can be easily ma- 
nipulated. But the eggs of the black 
bass, and all the fishes of the sunfish 
family, are extruded in a gelatinous 
mass from which it is almost impossible 
to separate them; it is therefore imprac- 
ticable to pursue the same method as 
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with the trout. The only way to culti- 
vate the black bass in domestication is 
by pond culture, that is, to allow the fish 
to propagate naturally and at the right 
moment to separate the young from the 
adult fish. This, so far as I was aware, 
had never been done, so I determined to 
try it out on my premises. 

From 1868 to 1876 I was engaged in 
the study of the life and scientific history 
of the black bass species in the numer- 
ous lakes near my home. In 1868 I be- 
gan the experiment of propagating the 
black bass in domestication. On my 
home grounds there were two ponds, fed 
by bottom springs, the sub-soil being 
gravel. Back of the stable was a small 
pond, circular in form, of about seventy- 
five feet in diameter, and rather densely 
fringed with trees and shrubbery, with 
a depth of from two to four feet. The 
outlet was through a small rivulet to 
Lake Fowler, which I widened and placed 
very small-meshed screens at both ends. 
A portion of the pond had a gravelly 
bottom at the outlet, and a rather muddy 
one at the other end, with patches of 
aquatic vegetation encircling the shore. 


ARLY in the spring I placéd a num- 
ber of pairs of black bass of both 
species in the pond and fed them 

regularly with minnows and crawfish, 
also with chopped fish. When the fish 
began to pair off and show signs of the 
breeding season, I watched them daily 
with an opera-glass from behind the 
screen of bushes; noted the nest-build- 
ing, spawning, fecundation of the eggs, 
incubation and hatching of the eggs, and 
observed with great interest the watch- 
ful care of eggs and fry by the male 
fish. As soon as the parent fish aban- 
doned the fry, when they rose from the 
nest and took refuge among the weeds, 
I removed the screens and turned the 
parent fish into the lake and replaced 
the screens with solid boards, with a few 
inches of fine wire screen at the top for 
the overflow. 

I kept the fingerlings in the ponds 
during the summer, feeding them every 
few days, and in the fall took out the 
gates, giving them free access to the 
lake. I repeated the experiment for five 
or six years. As there were both large- 
mouth and small-mouth Lass in the pond, 
I soon discovered the predilection of the 
small-mouth to make its nest on the 
gravel, and that the large-mouth pre- 
ferred muddy bottom or the roots of 
water plants. So far as I know, or so 
far as recorded, this was the first ex- 
periment in the domestication, or pond 
culture, of the black bass species. 

With the black bass, as with all other 
species of the finny tribe, the care of the 
eggs and the fostering cf the young de- 
volves upon the male parent; after the 
female emits the eggs the subsequent 
proceedings interest her no more. The 
male parent watches over the eggs until 
hatched, and protects the. young fry 
until they leave the rest. In the case 
of most. marine fishes and many fresh 
water species, notably the salmon and 
trout, their eggs are abandoned by both 
parents as soon as emitted and fertilized. 

The various ways and means of some 
fishes in caring for and fostering their | 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that for just 10 cents a day 
you can give a child 
to France? 


The men of France have died fighting our battles. 

Soe Sees Sa nent France are left to bear the 
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Ring Neck Pheasants 


THOROUGHBREDS PAY 


Lay 40 to 50 eggs each per year—Raised 
as easily as chickens—Only eat half as 
much—Very profitable—Bring $2.00 per 
pound alive. 

Genuine Wild Mallard Ducks 
Lay 50 to 60 eggs per year—Gue an- 
teed to be only from Wild Tr’ sped 
Mallards. 

Giant Bronze Turkeys 


Prize Flock, headed by 55 
pound tom, 


S.C.R.1. Red Chickens 
Fine laying strain of 
prize birds. 

Send for Free Booklet of in- 

structions and Price 
List of Eggs 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


TAXIDERMIST 


1440 E. 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Your Fur Skins 


Tamedand Dressed, 


trappers. 

same yen om purchased ready-made. 
We own and operate the largest fur 
tanning and dressing plant in the 
West and are especially prepared to 
reduce consumer cost on furs by this 
direct Pee catch to fac- 
tory and 


BEAUTIFUL F FUR FREE 


Its 16 pages, richly illustrated, tell exactly 
what you want to know about styles of 
_ cost of Sehetelp and dressing, cost 

of making various furs, rugs, etc. Send 
for this catalog today. It’s Free. 


AND FURRIERS 


ow Broadway DENVER,COLO. 
Branch: Livingston, Mont: 


PRACTICAL EXTERIOR BALLISTICS 


HUNTERS and RIFLEMEN 


by 
J.. BR. Bevis, M.Sc., Ph.D, and Jno A. 
Donovan, M.D., F.A.C.S. 

The Most Practical Up-to-the-minute Book 
published on the subject; scientific, yet 
clear and simple. 

Do your own figuring, and have the sat- 
ntaatees of knowing that you are absolute- 
ly right. All necessary tables. 

Every problem that comes up in the life 
of every rifle man and hunter is worked 
out according to formula, so that the reader 


may see exactly how to do it. Everything in 


ballistics is solv your own authority. 
Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid 
BEVIS & DONOVAN 
Phoenix Bldg. Butte, Montana 


DARROW’S STEEL BOATS 
Seventeen styles, eighty sizes, up to twenty-four 


feet in length, including light, medium and heavy 
ne Motorboats, Ouipoaré Motor Specials, Row- 


boa Duckboats, and our WORLD 
FAMOUS SECTIONAL “BOATS. Write for Cat- 
emesis one price: 

DARROW STEEL BOAT Co., 
611 1 Eri Birect ALBION. , MICH. 


ALBERT LEA HIDE AND EUR COMPANY 
ALBERTLEA, 
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fee, tea and sugar. Made in the very 
best manner of high-grade material and 
weighs less than two pounds. Retail 
price 









OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE OF FOREST AND STREAM 
IS $2.00. SEND $4.00 NOW AND 
WE’LL. ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION FOR ONE FULL YEAR AND 
SEND YOU THIS $3.00 KOOK-KIT, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


A complete ceoking outfit no 
bigger than your kedak! 


You can slip it into your side coat pocket 
until ‘ ‘hungry-time.” Then—out she comes 


—and in five- seconds you are ready to 
cook whatever good fortune, aided by rod 
or gun brings to pot. 


This Kook-Kit 


consists of broiler rack with 
legs; a pair. of frying pans with 
detachable handles (pans fit to- 
form an_ airtight 
roasting or baking vessel); a 
kettle for boiling and stewing 
and two drinking cups with de- 
tachable handles. 
utensils fold and nest together 
so that they fit inside of the 


All of these 


leave room 


enough inside to carry knives, 
forks, spoons, salt, pepper, cof- 


FOREST AND STREAM, 9 East 40th St., New York City 


BOOK of the BLACK BASS 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M. D. 





















410 Illustrations. Net $2.75 tae new edition is revised to date 


an largely re-written. Contains 
“Book of the Black Bass” and “More 
About the Black Bass.” Comprising 
its complete scientific and life history, 
together with a practical treatise on 
Angling and Fly-Fishing, with a full 
account of toois, implements, and 
tackle. 

“The angling portion of the book is, 
without doubt, the best thing ever 
written upon these fishes. It is clear, 
and covers the whole ground of the 
different modes of fishing, and is ac- 
companied by cuts of the manner of 
holding the rod, castings, and diagrams 
of the mode of throwing the fiy so 
that it seems to us as if the merest 
tyro could soon become an expert ob 
carefully reading this book and fo 
lowing its instructions. Not only is 
it a book for the beginner, but it is 
one that no angler can afford to do 
without.—Forest and Stream. 
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sportsmen. 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 9 E. 40th St., N. Y. City 





“Kinks” is full of good stuff—ideas furnished by true 
There are helpful hints for hunters, hikers, 
campers, fishermen and vacationists—new ways of saving 
time and money—simple stunts that every man ought to 
think out for himself—but doesn’t. It tells how to fix up 
emergency “rigs” 
behind. And almost every “Kink’’ is illustrated so plainly 
that every picture makes your fingers fairly itch to try 
the stunt yourself. 


when the “store stuff” fails or is left 


Send us $3:00 and secure a copy of “Kinks” 
together with a full year’s subscription to 
Forest & Stream. Price of “Kinks” alone, $1.50. 


FOREST & STREAM, 9 E. 40th St, New York City 
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With the black bass, as with ail other 
species of the finny tribe, the care of the 
eggs and the fostering of the young de- 
volves upon the male parent; after the 
female emits the eggs the subsequent 
proceedings interest her no more.. The 
male parent watches over the eggs until 
hatched, and protects the young fry 
until they leave the nest. In the case 
of most marine fishes and many fresh 
water species, notably the salmon and 
trout, their eggs are abandoned by both 
parents as soon as emitted and fertilized. 

The various ways and means of some 
fishes in caring for and fostering their 
eggs and young are both curious and in- 
teresting. The male parent of a Gulf 
catfish, of a South American fish, and 
of one in Palestine, carries the eggs in 
his mouth until hatched. The males of 
the grotesque Hippocampus, or sea-horse, 
and of an allied species, the pipefish, en- 
close the eggs in flaps of skin, like a 
vest, where they are carried until 
hatched. The lumpfish, a queer marine 
Species, watches over the eggs until they 
are hatched, when the young attach 
themselves to his body by their suckers, 
and thus, weighted down by his respon- 
sibilities, he carries them around until 
they are old enough to shift for them- 
selves. 

History is silent as to the custom of 
other denizens of the deep, as water 
nymphs, mermaids and water sprites of 
the mythological age in this matter. 
Whether Amphitrite, Galatea or Thetis. 
rocked their water babies in the cradle 
of the deep, or shifted their maternal 
cares and duties of motherhood to their 
paternal proxies, the demi-gods of land 
and seas, deponent sayeth not. But this 
we do know, however, that some of their 
terrestrial sisters in this year of the 
Lord commit their newly-born babes to 
the tender mercies of vicarious nurses, 
wet or dry. 


A MANUAL OF WILD- 
FOWL SHOOTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 113) 


ity and this with its small size renders 
it a difficult mark on the wing. Some- 
times and in certain localities it decoys 
well, and at other times or on other 
grounds it flatly refuses to come to the 
counterfeits. 

One fall on the bay four buffle-heads 
passed me as I stood concealed in the 
tall reeds by the water’s edge. The lit- 
tle ducks were flying parallel with the 
shore, about thirty yards from it and 
about ten feet above the water, all in a 
straight line, one bird directly behind the 
other. The leader and the second duck 
in line were very close together, the 
third and fourth birds at about four feet 
intervals. I planned to get three of 
them with my two shots, bagging the 
leader and the second duck with the 
first shot and the third bird in line with 
the second barrel. 

They were flying very rapidly and as 
they drew abreast of my position I 
swung my gun well ahead of the leader 
and fired. twice in quick succession. You 
can imagine my surprise when the last 








Stellars duck (male) 
bird in line dropped to the water dead, 
and the other three flew safely on. It 
was then that I fully realized the tre- 
mendous speed those little ducks had 
been making and how completely I had 
under-estimated it. 

The buffle-head is distinctly a North 
American species. It migrates from the 
Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
often called butter-ball, dipper and has 
other local names. 


THE LONG-TAILED DUCK 
ECAUSE of their habit of gabbling 
and scolding noisily among them- 
selves like a party of gossiping old 
women, these ducks have been given 
many names, some of which are rather 
amusing. Old wife, old south-southerly, 
old Molly, Injun, scolder, old gabbler, as 
well as old squaw are some of the popu- 
lar names. 

In winter when the bay and marsh are 
shrouded with ice and snow and most 
wild veiees are hushed, the old squaws 
are the noisiest and most talkative birds 
that visit us. 

From far out among the drifting ice 
cakes comes the constant clanging, quer- 
ulous call, ringing clear and loud amid 
the frozen silence. “OQugh-ough-egh- 
oughly,” or something much to that ef- 
fect, is ever a familiar cry to the duck 
hunter. 

The old squaw comes down from its 
breeding ground in the Arctic regions 
only when ice-bound waters compel it 
to seek warmer climes for its food. Dur- 
ing an open winter they will remain far 
north until very late and only the cold- 
est weather to the north of us will 
bring them to the waters of our northern 
states. Sometimes they go as far south 
as the Potomac and Ohio Rivers, but sel- 
dom further. Although they are found 
both in the interior and on the coasts, 
they are lovers first of the sea and are 
often seen with the coots in flocks far 
off shore. They are expert divers and 
swift flyers. 

Since its diet is almost wholly com- 
posed of fish, the flesh of the long-tailed 
duck is rank, tough and altogether un- 
desirable for the table. It comes occa- 
sionally to the decoys and, unless for the 
sake of the practice to be had from the 
shooting, it would hardly be to the hunt- 
er’s advantage if it came more often. 

Male, in winter: Head white, gray on 
sides; neck, back and upper parts of 
chest white; middle of back. rump, upper 
tail coverts and wings black; breast and 
upper part of abdomen dark brown; un- 
derneath white; scapulars light gray; 
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Upon the Seas 
Where Pirates Once Held Revel 


Among South Sea Islands, once favorite haunts of Capt. 
Kidd and his kind, now skim rowboats, canoes and other 
light craft, powered by the famous Evinrude motor. 
More than 100,000 Evinrudes are in use in all parts of 
the world. It has been adopted by 25 governments. 




































The Evinrude lets you rest while you ride. No rowing. 
Just a turn of the flywheel and you're off. Built-in- 
flywheel type magneto makes easy starting and smooth 
‘going. Special method of balancing practically elimi- 
nates vibration. The automatic reverse is another much 
appreciated feature. 











Ask your hardware or sporting 
goods deale*® Or write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
243 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 





















Distributors: 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
214 State St., Boston, Mass 

440 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

* 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
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_DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 







































Gun say that noother 
Shaning, lubvieating, polishing. Tt 

leaning, lu ting, ing. 
re guns and rifles in perfect con- 

dition—lock, stock and barrel. Dis- 
solvesthe residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly—stops corrosive ac- 
tion—positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 


It’s an absolute necessity to every 
k bottlé 25c; 
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SPORTS. / 
MEN 


Protection and wear are what you 
want in tent and waterproof cover- 
ing. 

These qualities you will find in 
United States Tent products. The 
material and workmanship that go 
into these goods have won the ap- 
proval of thousands of sportsmen. 


Large scale productions assures 
you of wide choice and right prices. 
Ask for our latest catalog. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 
229 No. Desplaines St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY 
in the heaviest rainstorms. The only relieble garment 
fer every eutdeer requirement. 

Compact, Light, Serviceable 
IT-FITS-THE-POCKET 
FREE catalog of pneumatic goods 
for camp, automobile, hospital, 
office and home requirements. For 
Sale by Sporting Goods Dealers 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 
Athol, Mass. 


HORSE PACKING 


By CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


Tells you how to pack a horse for the trail—it tells 
you how to make sling nets and many other things 
that are necessary where a horse is used for the 
trail or trek, besides showing how to throw the 
different hitches used by the men who know. 200 
pages, 175 diagrams and illustrations; flexible cloth 


binding; price $1.00. 
FREE With a Year’s Subscription to Forest 
and Stream at the $2.00 Yearly Rate 


FOREST AND STREAM 


9 East 40th Street New York City, N. Y. 
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median feathers of tail black, central 
pair elongated, outer feathers white; bill 
orange; legs and feet bluish gray. In 
summer: Head, neck and upper parts 
sooty black, excepting cheeks and sides 
of forehead which are gray; under parts 
white; bill black with pinkish band; legs 
and feet bluish white. Tail longer than 
in winter. Length,-eighteen to twenty- 
three inches, according to development 
of tail. 

Female: Head, neck and lower parts 
soiled white, excepting forehead and 
crown which are dusky; upper parts 
dark brown; tail grayish brown, not 
elongated as in male. Plumage of both 
sexes varies with age and season. 


THE HARLEQUIN DUCK 


HE harlequin duck is so named be 
cause of the fantastic markings of 


the drake. Head and neck dark 


| gray glossed with violet and marked 


with white spots and stripes; forehead, 
crown and nape black; upper parts gray- 
ish blue, changing to blue-black on rump 
and upper tail coverts; white crescent- 
shaped stripe on shoulder; irregular 
white spots and bars on back; breast and 
abdomen gray; sides and flanks rufous; 
speculum deep bluish violet; bill, legs 
and feet bluish gray. Length, seventeen 
to eighteen inches. Female: Head, neck 
and upper parts dark brown, head 
marked with white spots; breast, sides 
and flanks reddish brown; abdomen 
white; bill, legs and feet same as male. 
The harlequin is another cold weather 
duck and breeds far within the Ar¢tic 
Circle. It ranges from the Arctic re- 


| gions to the Middle States and Cali- 


fornia. It is very rare and of no im- 
portance to the sportsman. Even that 
noted ornithologist, Elliot, says he has 
never seen one alive. 

The Labrador duck, or pied duck, was 
formerly found along the North Atlantic 
Coast, breeding from Labrador north- 
ward, and migrating southward to Long 
Island. It is doubtless now extinct. 
They were formerly to be seen in Fulton 
Market, New York. Center of crown 
black; rest of head and upper neck 
white; back, black; wings white; front 
and sides of upper breast white; lower 
breast and belly black. Length, about 
twenty inches. The cause of this duck’s 
extinction is unknown.—Chapman. 

Stellars duck, listed as a straggler to 
our coasts, is found only on the coasts 
of Behring Sea. 


BIMINI—ISLE OF MYTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136) 


which lies approximately 944 miles south 
of the Isle of Bimini, this course being 
necessary to all who anticipate reaching 
the island after nightfall, as the channel 
to Bimini Bay is without lights or mark- 
ers. 

Arrivng at Gun Key at 3 A. M., we 
anchored until day-break and then start- 
ed on the last leg of our trip, anticipat- 
ing great sport in fishing the waters that 
are advertised to be “Teeming with fish 
of every description.” Sad to relate, how- 
ever, the tarpon, amberjack, bone fish, 
barracuda, tuna, bonita, grouper, mack- 
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erel, wahoo, sailfish, black and blue tur- 
bet, squirrel fish, sand-congo and count- 
less other species that are announced as 
Bimini attractions, failed to materialize, 
and the entire 9% mile trolling with 
three lines produced one barracuda and 
one grouper, both of which were torn 
from the hook by sharks. 

The Isle of Bimini itself is fair to be- 
hold, but the facts as they appear strong- 
ly contradict all statements pertaining to 
its being “An Unexplored Sportsman’s 
Haunt, Teeming with Fish and Game.” 

The island is without sanitation or 
drinking water other than that provided 
by infrequent rains. There is no wire- 
less service from the club to Miami or 
elsewhere. The natives are sickly and 
undernourished. This is easily under- 
stood when it is considered that their 
existance depends largely on sponging 
and the making of a few commercial art- 
icles from grass and sisel, and that their 
food consists largely of conk and land 
crabs, with an occasional grunt that 
has been caught after several hours’ pa- 
tient fishing. A search for the countless 
numbers of wild game, which were adver- 
tised as inhabiting the island, resulted 
in locating a lake where the water is 
shallow and the mangrove muck deep 
and treacherous. The sight of a few 
shelldrake and an isolated snipe was all 
that rewarded our efforts. Wild pigeons, 
black and canvass-back duck and other 
birds, if they ever existed, must have 
migrated. 

The only excuse for Bimini, as an at- 
traction is the fact that under British 
rule it is not affected by prohibition, but 
even in this respect disappointment 
awaits the visitor as the supply of whis- 
key, gin and rum has been depleted. 
Diligent inquiry failed to produce any 
evidence that the Bimini Rod and Gun 
Club is a chartered organization. Avail- 
able literature does not contain the 
names of any officers and bears only the 
announcement that the Executive Offi- 
cers are located in Miami, Florida. 

Bimini as a haunt for sportsmen stands 
today utterly devoid of any of the essen- 
tials that would justify the term “Sports- 
man’s Paradise.” Light or heavy tackle 
fishing, surf casting, harpooning, stil! 
fishing, shooting, tennis, archery, or 
other attractions that would appeal to 
the sportsman are non-existant. A jour- 
ney there in quest of sport may just!y 
be termed a loss of time. 


THE 22 SOLVES 
IT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


fertile field of applied ballistics have 
solved the problem of putting rifle shoot- 
ing within the reach, means and oppor- 
tunities of the average American. The 
answer was found to repose in a very 
small object—an inexpensive, available, 
lo-power, rim-fire cartridge commonl;: 
known as the “22 long-rifle.” 

With properly constructed rifles, char 
bered and bored for this ammunition, 
guns that can be readily procured from 
any sporting-goods store without either 
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red-tape or foolish “regulations,” it is 
possible to teach a man almost all there 
is to know about rifle shooting and in the 
doing introduce him to one of the finest 
outdoor sports extant. 


OW many peopie realize: 
That the “22” is accurate and de- 
pendable at all ranges up to and in- 
cluding 200 yards. 

That 200-yard shooting with the “22” 
calls for more skill and experience than 
firing at 1000 yards with the war gun. 

That every known range and field con- 
dition can be accurately and inexpensive- 
ly reproduced within the capabilities of 
this cheap and available cartridge. 

That the firing is not confined to the 
orthodox black and white target possessed 
of an unwinking bull’s-eye that we in- 
stinctively associate with rifle shooting. 

That many of these neutral colored 
targets that have been introduced are not 
stationary, but move in a most lifelike 
manner. 

That trap-shooting with the “22” has 
been carefully tried out and found to be 
entirely successful and even more fas- 
cinating than the shotgun method of pur- 
suing the illusive tar hawk. 

That ranges safe and suitable for out- 
door shooting with the “22” can be placed 
at points near to and easily accessible 
from centers of population on locations 
where it would be criminal to let anyone 
except an expert marksman fire a hi- 
power rifle. 

That such a range can be built in a 
few days at a cost of less than one hun- 
dred dollars. 

That State, Inter-State and National 
Matches can be conducted at a cost of 
but little more than the transportation 
and subsistence of the competitors and 
ranges suitable for such events can be 
put up at a week’s notice. 

That one can shoot all afternoon and 
not spend more than two dollars. 

That a good smallbore outfit will last a 
lifetime if properly eared for. 

That smallbore shooting offers greater 
returns for the time and money expended 
than any sport in the world. 

That outdoor, smallbore ranges can be 
so constructed that the shooters can fire 
in perfect comfort regardless of weather 
conditions, making it possible and pleas- 
ant to continue the sport right on through 
the winter months. 

That evening events are not only pos- 
sible but advisable under many circum- 
stances and offer wonderful possibilities 
for novel entertainments for the benefit 
of the Red Cross and such organizations. 

That five men can form an active, suc- 
cessful and satisfactory smallbore club 
and put up a comfortable range at a total 
outlay of less than $5 per man. - 

That the formation of such a club is 
possible in every town, no matter how 
small, 

That these little clubs are entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of the larger 
and more wealthy organizations and can 
compete with them on equal terms with- 
out going beyond the limits of the home 
range down on Neighbor Brown’s pasture 
lot. é 
That a parent organization to aid and 
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THE SMITH GUN 


Speaks for itself 


A fair 


shot—no_ expert 


made 


these patterns with a Field grade 
I2 gauge Smith at 30 yards— 
Life size ducks 30 inch circles. , 


It’s the Dead Duck 


Left Barrel modified 
choke 56 killing pellets 
in body, not wings. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., lac., 


That Counts 
Catalogue on request 


Right Barrel cylinder 23 
killing pellets in body, 
not wings. 

31-51 Hubbard St. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Call Building, SAN FRANGISCO, CALIF., 
Pacific Coast Representatives. 


In a jitty, 

it will increase 

your Catch 100%, says ‘“‘Dixie 
Carroll, author of Lake & Stream Game 


the most expert angler.in America.’’ 





Fishing, Editor of National Sportsman, and probably. 
Razor sharp hooks, HOOK 


& LAND ’EM every time they strike-or bite, for the point sinks home at the 


slightest touch. 


the HOOK-HONE is made of ©. 


fastest cutting abrasive in the world; will last for years; can also be used for 
small knivee, ete. Perfection HOOK-HONE like cut, 75c.; Junior H.-H., 3% 
in. long, 50c.; nifty leather case for either hone, 35c. Sold in.New York by Abercrombie 


“Don’t Fool Yourself by Thinking. New 
ARBORUNDUM, 


HOOKS are sharp; 


the hardest, sharpest and | Befinish your reds now, be 


for next season. 


“ROD-SPAR 


water-proof, 


& Fitch Co., and by all other first-elass tackle dealers in the U: S. and Canada; if 


yours cannot supply you send direct; interesting circular on request, 
THE COLUMBUS SPECIALTY CO., DEPT. M., 





THE ORIGINAL 


FLY ROD MINNOW 






THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


is the original flyrod minnow. It is the 
one that has created such a sénsation for 
the past two years. It is the one that 
looks like a minnow. The one that is made 
right, Lifts and casts easy. Does not 
splash or strain the rod. As for catching 
fish, Will Dilg, famous authority, says it 
— too many. Don’t fail to give it a 
trial, 










Trout Size........ 1% in. long 
Small Bass........ 1% in. long 
Large Bass....... 2% in. long 





Made in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red 
Side, Red Head, Yellow Perch, All Red, 
All White, and All Yellow. Price 50c. 
each, Four, assorted, in handy vestpocket 
box, $2.00. 

Send stamp for Tackle Catalog. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. §. 
736 So. California Ave. 









Chicago, Ill. 






Knit your 
own fish 
nets 


All kinds of fish nets, hammocks, etc., may be 
easily and quickly made, with my illustrated in- 
structions before you. 21 photographs show you 
how. Also gives you more information about the 
use of nets than has ever been published. Com- 
plete instructions, wire netting needle, mesh blocks 
and 4 balls of twine, for $1.50 postpaid. 

Clayton Net Company. 
43 N. Main St., Altoona, Kans. 


Raise Hares for Us 
Immense profits quickly and easily 
made. We furnish stock, and pay 
$2.00 to each, also 


$3.00 
when 3 mo. old. 
ete., 10. N 
RABBIT CO. 













tract, booklets, 
othing Free. THORSON 
., Dept. 7, Aurora, Colo. 





for wood rods-- 
for steel rods. _35c 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





THE 
Mackensen Game. Park 
Bob White " 3 Peafowl 
Pheasants , Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Geese 
Turkeys and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits , Raccoons 


Game Bird and Fancy Bird Eggs Sold ig:Season 
Everything in wild animals, ‘patne,” fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, - private. pre- 
serves and collections of tancy fowl. 
I also buy all kinds of animals and birds. 


WM. J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 
- YARDLEY, PA. 


“WHY did Dad Palmer catch so many 15 and 20 inch Trout, 
the last two years in the San Gabriel River, in 
California. Here’s the reason!”’ 






Cork Bodies =z S 
Hoppers are 50 cents each, $3.60 per doz. 
Millers are cents each, $2.60 per doz. 


Manufactured by M. M. PALMER, 
119 West Washington &t., Pasadena, Calif. 


Bait Casting Reels 
Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 








Black Jersey Giants 
(THE SUPER HEN). 


Black Feathers, Yellow Skin. 
and larger, and lay more and larger eggs 


Grow faster 


on less feed. Free Descriptive Circular. 
R. F. D. No. 2. Sussex Farm. Relmar, N. J. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


FOREST AND STREAM 


A A Gometey “ 7“ and Game 
ag or the Camper Ang’ 
Tae! Canoe Trips - asi 


The onaars traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is "Canadiana rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


— say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing end hunting can 


be ured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, ase forwarded upon application to 


. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent. 


Reid Newfoundland Cee 


IMPORTED HOSIERY 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 


No. FinestSooteh Wool Tennis uate Socksin white, 
No.10-=. a Sree black, h ond jj 50 


No, 15 Mersfeen tested 

heather (without feet $3), @ pair...... 

No. 20 wane wae tae colored lore 3 OO 

clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair... 

eet Se Sport equipment. 
Stewart ing Sales Co. 

425 FIFTH AVE., at 38th St., N. ¥. 


SS 
The Wilbur shotgun peep oignt will revolutionize 


wing shooting; no excuse for missing; game birds or 
clay birds. "patented and perfected by an old 

and field shooter. Teaches the art of wing shooting; 
will inerease the score of the trap shooter; corrects 
the faults of old shooters; shows how to lead your 
birds; compels proper handling ef gun: puts the 
shooter down on his gun where he belongs; proves 
the correct fitting of your gun. 

Made of blued steel, clamps instantly and rigidly 
on breech barrels. Fast enough for use in snap 
shooting. Has two openings with center post for 
alignment with ordinary sight at end of barrels. 

Any seen by the shooter through this sight 
when trigger is pulled, is DEAD —as such object 
must be at the time in shot pattern when gun is 
discharged. On quartering birds lead is shown ab- 
solutely — NO GUESS WORK. 

MADE IN 12 and 20- — ONLY. Not made 
for single-barrel or pump gu 

». $2.50, with full instructions in 


of wing shooting. 
Write for Wetheatise Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


116 West 39th St.. Room 140, New York City, N. Y. 


J. KANNOFSKY cist: ‘Bower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing ee a specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds heads and 

for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


St. John’s, New Foundland 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


Senior and Junior oy fer girls, under 20, Rox! 
Vt. Famous for fine saddle horses, FREE FREE RIDING 
and thorough ——— in horsemansh'p. Teela- 
Wooket is a three hundred acre ““Wonderland” in the 
heart of the Green. } Mountains, with athletic fields, 
, Sleeping bungalows, and a private 
pond for swimming and water sports. rite for a 
a. with the stories and pictures of camp life at 
a- 


MR. & MRS. C. A ROYS, 10 Bowdein St, Cambridge, Mass. 


Belle Isle 


A real Military and Naval Camp for boys (12 to 
20) on salt water. Real staff—Real equipment 
and Real training. 

Send for Booklet. 


Address MAJOR W. H. PARKER, U. S. Marine 
Corp., Ret., 
Belle Isle Camp Portsmouth, N. H. 


CAMP ALLEGRO 
SILVER LAKE, N. H. 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. Moun- 
tain climbing a specialty. Water sports. Motor 
boat. Best of tennis courts. Music. Dramgtics. 
Moderate fee. Booklet. 


MRS. BLANCHE CARSTENS 


523 Washington St. Brookline, Mass. 


J. WESTERN WARNER’S 
(DUDE RANCH) 
summer resort is located on the Kootenai River in the 


Cabinet Range of the Rocky Mountains in Montana and 
of the best fishing and hunting in the 


horses and fine trails and roads, every 
mile a pleasure; private cabins and tents; board and 
saddle horse by day or month. Spring bear ne 
a specialty; all other big game in season. Write to 
J. WESTERN WARNER, HUNTER AND GUIDE 
LIBBY, ‘MONT. 


BIG GAME HUNTING IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Big horn sheep—goats—moose—dear and bear 


Temporary Address 


Kennon B. Moore 
Moore’s Camp Caledonia, Nova Scotia 


ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are ready 
for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake in the 
Mountains. Here game abounds and nature 
supreme. Small hes ot ree lounging room and 
all improvements. Rate, $16.00 per week and up. 


BEEBE & ASHTON 


Cranberry Lake New York 


Insist on Genuine 


HILDEBRANDT 
SPINNERS 
They Catch Fish 
The J. J. Hildebrandt Co. Logansport, Ind, 


Do You Take Pictures ? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, shows 
ing how to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 164 Pope Guildiog, Boston, Mass. 


_ MARCH, 1920 


assist just such clubs is now being formed 
and will be in full operation by the time 
this issue reaches our readers. 

That all this and a lot more is not a 
dream, but an accomplished fact made 
possible by a year of constructive work 
that was carried on so quietly that even 
those living next to our proving ground 
did not know what. was going on. Could 
there be any more conclusive proof that 
firing with the “22” out-of-doors cannot 
possibly annoy the neighbors by disturb- 
ing the peace and quiet of even the most 
tranquil of spots? 


work was done was not prompted by 

any desire for secrecy, it was sim- 
ply the direct application of the eld prin- 
ciple that “Example is better than pre- 
cept.” Don’t advise others te de some- 
thing you cannot do and have net your- 
self put into practice. The Formsr anp 
STREAM SHOOTING SCHOOL is new a “go- 
ing concern” that is functioning perfect- 
ly, right along through deep snow and 
zero weather and all that waits for the 
spring is the putting in of added facili- 
ties. And its scope is not confined to the 
“22” or any other type of rifle, the shot- 
gun and pistol cranks will find mach to 
interest them along original lines that 
have heretofore only been hinted at on 
the printed page. The purpose of this 
new institution is to help the geod old 
shooting game as a whole by example, 
instruction and the holding of meets and 
matches. The solving of the preblem of 
how to properly promote rifle practice 
among cilivians is merely the first prod- 
uct of this unique and much needed plant. 


bbls eeiestacensapteame 
BIRDS OF EASTERN CANADA 

IRDS OF EASTERN CANADA, by 

P. A. Taverner, issued by the Geo- 

logical Survey of Canada, Ottawa, 
(price $.50) has recently come to hand. 
This is a populet text-book illustrated by 
colored plates of some ninety odd spe- 
cies, which will be welcomed by the 
many sportsmen and nature lovers who 
spend their holidays north of our boun- 
daries. 

With the descriptions, and statements 
as to the nesting, distribution and abund- 
ance of each kind of bird, there is, in 
most cases, a summary of its field marks 
and how it, may best be differentiated 
in life, and a statement of its economic 
status, that is, whether it is beneficial 
to man and why. Local and French 
names of the different species are given. 
The colored plates are, in the main, good, 
original, attractive, and will be found 
very useful in identification of the birds. 
Whereas the work is popular in purpose 
throughout, the author is an authority 
on his subject, and Birds of Eastern 
Canada contains ideas and information 
of interest to more advanced students. 
There are, unfortunately, some errors 
(apparently due to insufficient proof 
reading) which, however, do not inter- 
fere with its general excellence. 


on unobtrusive manner in which this 
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“INSYDE” TIRES—INNER ARMOR FOR 


automobile tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; 
doupie tire mileage; liberal profits; details free. 
American Accessories Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Dept. 81. 


AUTO OWNERS DRIVERS—‘‘MAGIC 
Hand Cleanser” will remove all kinds of grease 
and dirt without water. Always have clean hands. 
Your money back if Lzee are not evtepet. Fite 

t-paid, 50c, silver or money order. Agen 
vane Burley Auto Accessories Co., Dept. A, 
1279 Gay St., Portland, Oregon. 
Oa esl erect 
ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


ANTIQUE GUNS, PISTOLS, SWORDS, CAR- 
bines, Kentucky rifles, coins, medals, paper money, 
Indian relics, curios. Catalogue free. Antique 
Shop, 38 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


RR ihe tld di sain emepaieaaineatndiiiinanidly 
KENTUCKY FLINT-LOCK RIFLES, OLD- 

time pistels, revolvers and guns. Large _assort- 

ment; reasonable prices. Printed list free. Stephen 

Van Rensselaer, 805 Madison Avenue, New York 

City. 

ee —————_ 

DECOYS 


DEC@Y CALLERS—PURE BRED DUCKS— 
Wild maliard, $5 pair, caus. oes, > oo 
6 ir, eggs, $4, 12; English callers, pair, 
ae Ses English hen or drake, $5; 
duck book, 25c. Ferrets wanted, healthy; price 
first litter. Mail draft, E. Breman Co., Danville, 


Illinois. 





FISH FOR STOCKING 


eectaap eee tealaaesnasestiemnrtaaeteiaeeeaigncereaeraaaae— cate 

FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


SMALL OUTHED BLACK BASS.—WE 
have the only establishment dealing in them 
commercially in the U. S. A. Eighteen years’ ex- 
perience. Exhaustive study of their habits under 
all conditions, particularly fit us to give accurate, 
reliable information and advice that secures best 
possible results. Vigorous young bass for stock- 
ing purposes. Correspondence invited. Circulars. 
Waramaug. Black Bass Hatchery, Henry W. Bee- 
man, New Preston, Connecticut. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


WANTED TO BUY—TWELVE GAUGE PUMP 
gun. State price, make and condition of gun. 
Box 196, Minocqua, Wisconsin. 


ecm eb lhl silphneca does acer gmetccstesetameni apache 

WILL SELL 12 GAUGE, G. H. PARKER.— 
Will buy 20 uge. H. B. Prindle, 101 Park 
Avenue, New Fork City. 


FOR SALE—22 HIGH POWER GAMEGET- 
ter; 22 Winchester automatic; Colt’s revolver. 
What have you? Please write. Fred Figgie, 


Monona, Iowa. 


eee cin i ilprtnieenenapteanetichtpeliabineribeeainiemanaicatias 
FOR SALE—ONE NEW 32-CALIBER COLT’S 
automatic pistol, price $32. David D. Hilton, 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. 
aa leet aida emilee 
oo 
LIVE STOCK 


ani sae 

SILVER BLACK FOXES—OVER 800 LIVE 
foxes shipped to U. S. A. in 1919. We have been 
Canadian fox ranchers for seven years, Get our 
prices—our terms the benefit of our experience. 
Stamp for particulars. Todd & Moore, Milltown, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 


exeiihehticienatdnceing ah adecictcrhdlercaticbbdphialellinnticnantntaliaisdiantahanicls 

RAISE GIANT RABBITS FOR ME. I FUR- 
nish breeders cheap, and buy all you raise at 
30 to 60c per pound alive. undreds make big 
money. Send 10c for Breeders’ Instruction Book- 
let, contract price list, etc. Frank E. Cross, 6407 
Ridge Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE WAY TO GET A GOVERNMENT JOB 
is through the Washington Civil Service School. 
We prepare you and you get a position or we 
guarantee to refund your money. Write to Earl 
Hopkins, president, Washington, D. C., for book 
RJ 2048, telling about government position with 
lifetime employment, short hours, sure pay, regu- 
lar vacations. 

WANTED—POSITION AS TRAINER AND 


handler of first-class string of shooting dogs for 
private tleman. Widely experienced here and 














abroad in breeding, rearing and developing pup- 
ies, A reliable and trustworthy all around man. 
eference furnished. J. H. Wise, Rocky Point, 
New York. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


A nominal charge of ten 
cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 
army of readers on farms, 


in the towns and cities, 
and at the end of blazed 
trails. 





RE-BLUE OR BRONZE YOUR GUNS, 
rifles, etc., using my guaranteed methods, same 
like factories use. Material ons 
mailed for only 50 cents. E. J. Simon, D. 1, 
Dane, Wisconsin. 


EARN BIG MONEY BLUING GUN BAR- 
rels and silvering mirrors. Revolvers, rifles and 
all tools like new. Both formulas, 75 cents, 
Claude Hart, Cairo, Ontario. 


GINSENG.—$10,000 MADE FROM ONE-HALF 
acre; easily grown in Northern United States 
and Canada. Full printed instructions and 200 
seeds for planting sent postpaid, only 40c. Medi- 
cal Plant Co., West Milan, New Hampshire. 


GIGANTIC CLIMBING NEW GUINEA BUT- 
ter beans. The new edible vegetable wonder. 
Grows 8 to 5 feet long, weighs 10 to 16 lbs, . The 
finest vegetable you ever tasted. A gigantic, lux- 
uriant vine to ornament old fence, etc. Package 
coat, 50 cents. Muskeetopunk Co., Dept. 6, Pekin, 

inois. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS; SPLEN- 
did pay and expenses; travel if desired; unlimited 
advancement; no age limit; three months’ home 
study; situation arranged. Prepare for perma- 
nent position. Write for booklet CM 98. Stand- 
ard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, New 


York. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


FLY TYING MATERIAL—EVERYTHING 
for tying your own flies. Also anglers’ supplies. 
Price list free. A. Willmarth, Roosevelt, New 


York. 




















PATENTS 





INVENTIONS WANTED. CASH OR ROYAL- 
ty for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 3 


PHOTO ACCESSORIES 


MAIL US 15c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints, or send six 
negatives any size and 15¢ for six prints, or 
send 35c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 220 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 











RABBITS 


ONE PEDIGREED GIANT DOE NINE 
months. Two pair non-pedigreed tested breeders, 
New Zealanders; one black giant doe ten months; 
$25 or trade 20 gauge pump. E. A. Kopp, Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


SPORTSMEN AND CLUBS.—FINE CLUB 
site on Barnegat Bay, Jersey Coast. Ducks come 
by the thousand; wild ese, small game and 
deer on. mainland; great fishing, sailing and boat- 
ing; cottages for all year; grand, summer and 
winter. Berkeley Improvement Co., 912 Liberty 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





A FOUR-ROOM COTTAGE FURNISHED 
with a garage attached to hold a large car, and 
one acre of ground, also shore ri A boat 
house with row boat and a 16feet metor boat 
with a stationary engine; boat new. Directly on 
good auto roads; located on Island Lake, Wiscon- 
sin. Said lake is connected with three other 
lakes, making fine motor boating. An excellent 
_ ie manting << fishing — 6 A 
g and sufficient title guaranteed. fer $800. 
O. W. Malmgren, Weyerhaeuser, Wisconsin. 








TAXIDERMY 


BEAUTIFUL GAME HEABS, BIRDS, ANI- 
mals, fur rugs, for sale, or mounted te order. 
Price list. J. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 989 
Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 








BIRDS, ANIMALS, HEADS, MOUNTED NAT- 
ural or artistic. C. E. Frost, “Taxidermist, 257 
Conklin Avenue, Binghamton, New Yerk. 





FUR DRESSING, TANNING, TAXIDERMY 
—Quality and prompt service; ca on re- 
quest J. C. Mirguet Co., Inc,, 12 Ey Street, 
Rochester, New York. 








WILD RICE 


GUARANTEED GERMINABLE WILD RICE 
seed. Write Robert C. Campbell, Keene, Oatario. 


DOGS 











In transactions between strangers, 
the purchase price in the form ef a 
draft, money order or certified check 
payable to the seller should be de- 
posited with some disinterested third 


person or with this office with the 
understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfac- 
tory. 





AIREDALES 





AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED — GIVE 
price, description and full particulars. Will also 
contract for future delivery. P. Sprague, 
Maywood, Illinois. 





ST. VRAIN AIREDALES—BRED FROM BIG 
game hunters and show stock. Imported Nor- 
manton Lad. Fee $20.00. A proven sire of style 
and gameness. St, Vrain ennels, Longmont, 
Colorado. 








AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED—MALE 
or female, young or grown. Whole litters or 
bitches in heat or whelp. Must be healthy, thor- 
oughbred and priced sensible. Can use any num- 
ber. A. Kennel, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 





WANTED—AIREDALES, HOUNDS, MASTIFS 
and Newfoundlands, puppies and grown stock. 
We buy whole litters of puppies. rite full par- 
ticulars and lowest price. If you wish to breed, 
board or buy a_dog send stamp for our price 
list. Buckeye Boarding Kennels, Box M, La 
Rue, Ohio. 





_“LIONHEART AIREDALES ARE SsOME 
airedales,”’ writes a government hunter from Len- 
nox, Idaho. Another “professional” in Nevada 
ordered a Lionheart airedale, then another, and 
has come back for his third. The professionals 
carry no dead timber. Our puppies have made 
good from Alberta to Old Mexico, as hunters, re- 
trievers, stock, dogs, watchdogs, companions for 
men, women and children. A few puppies usually 
for sale, rich-in the blood of champions, “fit to 
show and bred to hunt.” Lionheart Kennels 
Box 1412, Anaconda, Montana. ? 


eee 


(Continued on page 158) 





DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 
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COLLIES 
Ra element 
WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, _INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Lowa. 





GUN DOGS 

ST a alesiegindindaoaleneneonsemiaaatpeeint irae 

FINISHED AND EXPERIENCED SHOOTING 
dogs, pointer and Ilewellyn setter dogs, 3 years 
old; good lookers, bred second to none; cracker- 
jack quail and grouse dogs, fine retrievers, $250 
each. Three year old pointer dog, very slow, 
careful, all Sane everyday hunter, fine for single 
quail, extra good grouse dog, $200. ‘ 
2 years old, a wonder; does everythin 
dog should do, experience on quail and grouse, 
$200, Llewellyn setter and pointer bitch. Just 
bred to high-class stud dog. Both first-class 
brood bitches; good lookers and high-class quail 
and grouse dogs. All papers for puppies, $200 
each. And fifteen other registered dogs, all 
broken, from $150 up. Harmon Sommerville, 
Amite, Louisiana. 
et ett eae cites ced taeda iemremaranntieinicipceceninaty 

HOUNDS 

a a a he a 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, MOUNTED 
deer heads for hounds trained on coon or fox. 
Victor Holmes, Craig, Colorado. 


Pointer dog, 
that a 








FOR SALE—PAIR OF WHITE AND TAN 
fox hounds, 20 months, male and female, not 
broken but started on fox; $30 the pair. Garfield 
Taylor, Pulaski, Iowa. 
see eat htt hs ele ctceent ee cc tticoinan item 


HUNTING DOGS 








HUNTING DOGS—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX 
hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, bear, deer 





dogs, setters, pointers, farm, pet dogs. Browns 
Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 
FOR SALE—POINTER PUPPIES, BRED 


from best hunting stock. G. H. Putnam, Framing- 


ham, Massachusetts. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 











NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5¢ stamps. Rookwood ken- 
nels, Lexington, Kentucky. 





HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 





Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
Address Desk F, Heunde and Hunting, Decatur, 
Illinois. 

DOGS! DOGS! DOGS! ALL KINDS.—FOX 


terriers, bulls, airedales, collies, Irish terriers, 
etc., male and female pups. I handle more dogs 
than any other man in the country. Quick sales 
and small profits. Specify the kind of dog’ you 
want. I will positively fill your order. Leo 
Smith, 305 Varick Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and pointers, fox 
and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and 
opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, bear 
and lion hounds, also airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Sixty-eight page, highly illustrated, in- 
teresting and instructive catalogue for 10c in 
stamps or coin. 





WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers reliable coon, skunk, opossum, fox, 
coyotte and wolf hounds. We continue to sell 
cracker-jack rabbit hounds at $15, All broken dogs 
sold on ten days’ trial. Choice mops, dogs just 
beginning to trail, $10. We toke iberty Bonds 


and War Savings Stamps. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


THE PROTECTION 


the game conflicts with their material in- 
terests. Struggling as they are with the 
forces of nature which are harsher in 
that northern country than elsewhere, 
imbued with the spirit and feeling that 
we are all obligated to them for persist- 
ing in the discouraging hardships of de- 
veloping a new country, they do not want 
any avoidable handicaps imposed upon 
them. The case for conserving Alaska 
game must be based on reasons other 
than aesthetic. 

The problem of game conservation is 
too often considered as a simple one 
whereas it is really very complex, and 
both local Alaska opinion and that of 
outsiders is often formed too hastily, 
from too narrow a point of view which 
is lacking in foresight. For this very 
reason the Western United States lost 
most of their game, only to discover, 
when it was too late, that it could not 
be restored and that an asset of great 
value had been lost forever. We all 
agree that in order to provide great 
grazing areas for cattle most of the buf- 
falo had to go. But what would it mean 
to the Western States today, if antelope, 
mountain sheep, deer, wapiti and bears 
had been intelligently preserved so that 
a proper amount of shooting could now 
attract to these States the very large 
amount of funds and employment which 
sportsmen might bring to them? The 
States are now advertising widely to in- 
vite sportsmen to hunt the slender rem- 
nants of the game that is left. The 
vast waste areas of these States have 
been denuded of game and are now of 
no economic value. They remain as mon- 
uments of the lack of foresight in estab- 
lishing in time sound methods of game 
conservation. 


T is also a matter of great regret to 

me, that in the discussion of game 

preservation in Alaska, the question of 
meat “wasted” by sportsmen, and the 
value of game in exclusive terms of meat 
statistics, have been used in what I be- 
lieve is a misleading way. The manner 
in which this subject has been handled 
only tends to create confusion of ideas 
on the question. Generally it is said that 
the game killed by sportsmen represents 
a given weight of meat “wasted” and 
therefore lost to the Alaska residents as 
food. Such statements are not wholly 
true because a portion of this meat is 
always eaten by Alaskans who accom- 
pany the sportsman. The Alaska legis- 
lature has passed a law requiring every 
effort on the part of those who kill game 
to utilize the meat. 

But since sportsmen hunt primarily 
for recreation, sport, and trophies, a pro- 
portion of the meat of animals killed is 
not utilized. The real question, always 
neglected in the discussion, is, does a loss 
of food for the Alaskans result from this 
practice? Does the sportsmen pay to 
the Alaskans more in cash than the value 
of the meat which he leaves in the 
hills? Can the Alaskans purchase with 
the sportsmen’s cash an amount of food 
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more than the equivalent of that which 
he has left unused? I think that every 
sportsman who has paid the Alaska ex- 
penses of his hunt, and every Alaskan 
who knows of his actual expenses, will 
agree that the money paid in Alaska by 
every sportsman is, if the law has been 
observed, much more than the yalue of 
the meat left behind. The expenditures 
of every sportsman who goes to hunt in 
Alaska represent a real econemit gain 
to the country. 

The question as to whether the killing 
of game for sport so reduces the num- 
bers of animals as to reduce the food 
supply of the people is an entirely differ- 
ent one that touches the proper regula- 
tion of the game supply. The question 
of killing meat and indirectly overpaying 
its value for the privilege is an economic 
one; that of maintaining a surplus of 
game thus to be killed without detriment 
to the local food necessities of the local 
people is one of establishing proper 
methods of protecting it and of regulat- 
ing the killing. There is no good reason 
why the former question should be 
brought in to confuse an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the latter which is the vital 
one. 


HE game of Alaske should be 
T viewed as a great and permanent 
economic asset to the Territory. 
The stock of game should be increased 
when necessary, or maintained in its 
present abundance where the numbers 
are now sufficient. Exactly as there is a 
yearly surplus of: cattle, or horses, or 
sheep on -a ranch, or chickens on a 
chicken: farm, this surplus should so be 
used for the maximum economic gain as 
not to impair the full numbers necessary 
for breeding stock. This breeding stock 
will always satisfy those who regard 
game from an aesthetic point of view. 
The yearly surplus should be used first, 
to satisfy, when the conditions require 
it, the food necessities of the local peo- 
ple; second, to attract outsiders for sport 
and thus bring into the country the 
net profits resulting from sport. Indi- 
rectly along with these, the new country 
will be benefited by attracting to it peo- 
ple who will advertise it and make its 
economic possibilities widely known. 
Thus if wisely handled, under sound laws 
which shall be properly enforced, so long 
as parts of Alaska remain a wilderness 
the game supply can be maintained and 
continued as a great asset both for the 
local food supply, and for the profits and 
indirect advantages resulting from sport. 
It would be a narrow point of view and 
one of great possible loss to Alaska to 
consider its game wholly for local con- 
sumption as food, or for outsiders to 
neglect in their consideration the actual 
conditions of the country and to regard 
its game wholly from an aesthetic stand- 
point or one of sport. The broad view- 
point is one which will seek to conserve 
the game so that all its possibilities may 
be realized. 
In any possible future Alaska game 
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legislation two or three points should be 
emphasized. All plans or suggestions 
that I have heard mentioned for changes 
in Alaska game laws contain the idea of 
one law to regulate uniformly the killing 
of game throughout the whole country. 
Recognizing the absurdity of such ideas 
it is no wonder that Alaskans ridicule 
the suggestions of outsiders. Alaska is 
one-fifth the size of the United States, 
and owing to difficulties of travel in the 
country the distances between points are 
in time very much greater. The game 
in many widely separated areas is as un- 
related as are the deer of Maine to those 
of California. It would be as unreason- 
able to make a single law uniformly reg- 
ulating the killing of game in the differ- 
ent game regions of Alaska as it would 
be to have such a single law for all the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States 
together, or for Colorado, Montana, Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Arizona to- 
gether. What is needed are different regu- 
lations for the various independent game 
sections adapted to the special game con- 
ditions of each, independently of the 
others. Sportsmen seldom or never visit 
some of the remote regions or those diffi- 
cult of access. Some of these regions 
contain a population consisting only of 
a few Indians, who kill only the small 
quantity of game they need for food. 
Every encouragement should be given to 
attract sportsmen to such areas and here 
there is no reason at all why the bag lim- 
its, on some animals, should not be larger 
than in the easily accessible regions 
commonly visited by sportsmen. 

Any law needs a provision which will 
render it so flexible that restrictions can 
immediately be placed on the killing of 
animals in any area where the needed 
surplus of game may be threatened with 
reduction. This is exactly what we have 
in the present law. At the requests of 
the Alaska people themselves the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has again and again 
quickly issued regulations to restrict or 
prevent the killing of game in various 
sections of the country. If the law had 
been rigid, like most game laws in the 
States, not possible to change except by 
the slow process of Congressional action, 
the game would by now have been ex- 
terminated from certain sections of the 
country. 

Therefore, maximum bag limits should 
be adjusted to different game regions, 
greater or less according to the kinds of 
animals and their abundance in each 
area, and to the chances of the numbers 
of sportsmen likely to penetrate them. 
The population, both white and Indian, 
should be considered. Then at any time 
if necessary, bag limits can be quickly 
reduced or close seasons can be estab- 
lished. 


NLY by such methods of regulation 
can the great game resources of 
Alaska be developed to be of 

maximum benefit to the country. There 
are several other vital points in a proper 
game law which I have not space to dis- 
cuss. It should be perfectly clear to the 
people of Alaska that, for reasons given, 
all the citizens of this country will take 
an active interest in their game, and that 
this interest will not be limited to any 
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section of the States. But it should be 
equally clear to outsiders that in consid- 
ering the game laws of Alaska they must 
first understand the conditions of that 
country, and consider the just material 
interests of the people living there, and 
also their point of view. If they fail to 
do this, the game laws will remain on 
paper without possible enforcement, no 
matter what amount of funds may be ap- 
plied for that purpose, and this is not 
far from the present condition as regards 
the enforcement of the law right now. 
Game laws cannot anywhere or under 
any circumstances be enforced without 
the active co-operation of the people 
whose local interests are affected by 
them. 

I sincerely hope that the time may 
come when a complete co-operative spirit 
may obtain among all those, both Alas- 
kans and outsiders, who are active in 
the matter of properly conserving Alaska 
game. 


SOME POINTS ON 
FLORIDA HUNTING 


_ (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109) 


both barrels full choked. The gun to be 
equipped with ejector, single trigger and 
recoil butt pad. 

Many sportsmen do not advocate any 
boring for a “twenty,” giving a pattern 
of less than two hundred shot in a thirty 
inch circle at forty yards, using number 
eight shot. With this I do not agree, for 
in quail shooting the majority of your 
shots will be of from fifteen to twenty 
yards range, and you certainly do not 
need a dense’ pattern at these ranges. 
The improved cylinder and improved 
modified combination has proved a very 
satisfactory one in my hands, and I 
have no fault to find with it. An even 
pattern is what is primarily needed. 
Jacksnipe and doves usually offer much 
longer shots than quail, and for that 
reason the full choked barrels are better. 

I possess a “twenty,” conforming to the 
foregoing specifications, which, when I 
ordered it, was bored to handle 18 grains 
of dense powder and % ounce of No. 8 
shot. The boring was well done and the 
barrels give a very even pattern, as I 
have found out by conducting a series of 
experiments at various ranges and 
through much use in the field. 

For ducks and turkeys I prefer the 
12-gauge any other type. I prefer 
30 inch full choked barrels; a 13% inch 
straight gripped stock of 2% inches drop 
at the butt. Such a gun is good medi- 
cine for ducks when using shells with 26 
grains of dense powder and 1% ounces 
of No. 5 chilled shot. For turkeys, it de- 
pends somewhat upon the method of 
hunting to be employed. If you are 
shooting them from the roost, where you 
always shoot at the head, the load just 
named will be all that is necessary, but 
for all other kinds of hunting I prefer 
the same powder load behind a charge of 
No. 4 buckshot—27 pellets to the charge. 
This load of small buckshot is very ef- 
fective when you are hunting in the cab- 
bage woods—just turkey hunting—and 
are apt to have almost any kind of a shot. 

(To Be Continued.) 
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CREE’S COMMONSENSE 


CAMP STOVES 


Forty-four Years the Best - 


Be particular ~ AMP STOVE 


See your dealer or write us 


‘DD. W. CREE CO. 
Established 1876 
Griggsville, Illinois 


The Birds ‘Will 


Box 158 


4 in. Hi 
G-lnck'Porch All Around Hc 


Free Bird Book—Sent on Request fisting rier 


also beautiful colored bird picture 
Joseph H. Dodson, p53 %dent aon American dsgoton devergtion 


Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community of bi 


BOSTON TERRIER PUPPIES 


Excellent puppies and grown stock of both 
sexes for sale at attractive prices. 


Dogs Boarded 
MOSHOLU KENNELS, Inc. 
231 st St., West of B’dway, N.Y. ’Phone, Kingsbridge 620 


Always a few Airedales, Puppies and Grown Stock 
of America’s Best Blood that we are ‘‘proud to own 
and not ashamed to sell.”” Prices reasonable and 
correspondence a pleasure. Generally a good bi 
matron or two. 


SoDak Kennels 
Tyndall, 


Eels, Mink, My Muskrats and 
oepes te 
ew oe re with ‘i 


pny them item like a va y-trap catches fi 
eines. iptive price est, aaa oa 

on best bait known for attracting all kinds 

206, Lebanon, Mo. 


poo 
of ash, oF. Gregory, 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS 
Send 2c stamp today for Holiday list of guaranteed 
rebuilt motorcycles. All makes—Harley, Thor, Excel- 
sior, Indian, 
buys than new. 








Reading Standard, singles or twins. Better 
Save half on your motorcycle. 

THE WESTERN 
380 HAYUTIN BLDG. 


SUPPLIES CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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— ENNEL MART J 


A square meal for your DOG and a square 
deal for your POCKETBOOK. 


Over half a 
century of 
square deal- 
ing has built 


up 


for us_ the 
largest bus- 
iness of its 


kind in the 


Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue ‘‘Dog Culture”’ « ontaining val- 
uable information regarding feeding, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


Newark, N. J. 


Dent's Condition Pill 


with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There 4s nothing to 
equal them for distemper, mange, eczema and debilitating diseases. You wil! notice 


the difference after a few doses. 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY = “ewtureh. New Neue 


t droge its or by 
af fy cents 


‘oront: 
A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illustrated). mailed for 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog, 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass. 
Tel. 29-M 








Box 165C 


Dogs conditioned and 


WATLAND KENNELS, & 


0c. to all customers. 





Ten-A-See Farm Kennels 


The Home of 
U. R. FISHEL’S 
NOTED POINTERS 


The World’s Best Bird Dogs 


Offer high class shooting dogs, brood 
bitches and choice puppies. In Studs 
I offer the World’s best bird dog Sires. 
Every dog is as represented and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write me your 
wants, please. Am in a position to 
board or train your dog in the best 
manner possible. Please write for terms 
and information. 


TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 


W. E. LUCAS, Educator 
S. BARTON, LASATER, Prop. 


PARIS, TENNESSEE 





FRANK H. ADDYMAN} 





Bench Show Expert 


I attend all shows and handle all breeds 
SPORTING DOGS A SPECIALTY 


All breeds at stud and for sale. 


Read THE AIREDALE, by William A. Bruette. 
Greatest book on the Airedale ever written, Price, 
$1.00. Address Forest and Stream, Book Depart- 
ment, 9 East 40th Street, New York City. 





repared for exhibition. | 


RDSLEY, | 
NEW YORK | 
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to the public at fees that any dog owner 
can afford, and are as interested in the 
results obtained as the breeder. 

Dog fanciers make a serious mistake 
in not grasping for their own benefit 
the results and knowledge that have been 
accumulated by the spertsmen who de- 
velop the Field Trial winner. 


Never in the history of the game has 
there been such a demand for field dogs. 
We believe the coming year will find 
many sportsmen entering the lists as am- 
ateur breeders. We urge the very care- 
ful consideration of the stud dog. The 
ideal stud dog should be possessed of 
quality—a winner at the bench shows or 
in the case of a sporting dog a proved 
performer in the field. If he is a cham- 
pion so much the better. He should be 
naturally sound and one who, if possible, 
has already proved a.sire of winning 
puppies. Take up the subject of breed- 
ing well in advance of the season of the 
bitch to be bred; study the stud cards 
and the strain as compared with the 
breeding of the dam, and intelligently 
produce a litter of puppies that will 
prove a source of enjoyment and profit 
to you. . 

Always hold that whatever good points 
you have in the dam can be accentuated 
by proper mating with a dog that can 
add to them. 


THE WESTMINSTER KENNEL 
CLUB SHOW 


HE Grand Central Palace will house 

the Big Show on February 11 to 

14, this being the Forty-fourth An- 
nual dog show of the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club. A tabulated list of entries re- 
veals 200 more dogs than last year. Un- 
der the careful management of George 
W. Gall, the superintendent, the list is 
out ahead of time and a wonderfully suc- 
cessful show is assured. That wonder- 
fully popular breed, the Airedale, has the 
largest entry. The hold this very. useful 
dog has on dog lovers in general is well 
deserved, for certainly as a semi-sport- 
ing Pal he has no equal. Fifty-seven 
English Setters and 37 Pointers will be 
on the Benches. And we hope to wel- 
come some of the Field Trial Stars when 
the Palace throws open its doors. 

At this show, yearly, old friends get 
together and for the entire time of the 
show literally “go to the dogs.” Well 
can we remember the days when the old 
Garden housed such famous Sires as 
Rockingham, Lady’s Ct Gladstone, Robt. 
Le Driible, Sensation, Prince Regent 
and. hosts of others whose names now 
show in the Pedigrees of the dogs of 
today. 








